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BIG MACHINERY—for big jobs—saves time and money, 
conserves man-power. In this case—to dig, and haul 
out of the earth, coal, iron and other elements vital to 
industry and life. 


Keeping giants like this on the job—taking in their 
stride the stress and strain of machine-wracking opera- 
tions—calls for uniform, dependable lubrication. 


Texaco supplies industrial lubricants far and wide, 
through more than 2300 supply points. In addition, 
Texaco offers Engineering Service —to ensure the opera- 
ting economies Texaco Products promise. 
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HOW WE CAN PREVENT 

AN INVASION BY HITLER......000000..000..... 2 
There is a “feel” to the Capital that is difficult 
to measure, index or evaluate. Events build day 
after day with crushing intensity. These events 
are reported faithfully in the daily press. This 
article, however, on the basis of information not 
generally known to the public, reveals the ma- 
neuvers harnessing U.S.-British interests to 
some workable schedule. It focusses the strands 
being woven from Washington to Singapore, 
from Washington to Ottawa, from Washington 
to London, from Washington to Cape Horn. 


WHAT ENGLAND NEEDS 

—WHAT U.S. IS GIVING... P. 9 
In this article we turn the spotlight of inquiry 
on a major issue of national affairs. After re- 
search in official quarters, we are able accurate- 
ly to summarize just what this nation has given 
to Britain in arms, planes and materiel. 


SERVICE: A NATIONAL DUTY?............ P.10 
On Capitol Hill an anti-conscription “death 
watch” of mothers quietly watched Congress at 
work. In the White House the President defined 
his reasons for wanting the measure made law. 
Millions of words in print or on the air have 
done much to fog the basic issues. Here are those 
issues, stated directly, clearly, succinctly. 


FIRST WAR VICTIMS— 
OUR COTTON AND WHEAT 
Statisticians talk easily of millions of bushels of 
surplus wheat, of millions of bales of surplus 
cotton, of millions of pounds of surplus tobacco. 
They are prone to forget the human equation 
involved .. . the effect of a British defeat on the 
American farmer, on American industry. Here 
is exactly what will happen to America’s foreign 
markets if Germany wins the war. 


‘STOP’ AND ‘GO’ ON DEFENSE.............. P. 12 
This week we have prepared a further analysis 
of the “bottlenecks” in the defense program, 
based on fresh evidence given to Congress by 
high army and navy Officials. That evidence may 
bring reprisals from Congress. This article cites 
the obstacles . . . gauges congressional sentiment. 


BASES NEEDED FOR U. S......................0... P. 18 


Months ago The United States News revealed a 
desire on the part of official Washington for 
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strategic air and naval bases in the Atlantic. It 
happened that those areas belonged to Canada 
and Britain. It came to pass that the issue 
dropped its diplomatic shell. This week’s Picto- 
gram illustrates the strategy involved; the article 
reveals the reasons back of the move. 


ALASKA: LAND OF OPPORTUNITY....P. 26 
Seward’s “ice-box” is getting detailed attention 
in Washington. Defense planners aren’t forget- 
ting our attic window in Alaska. Trade planners 
aren’t forgetting that industrial development of 
Alaska can become a dollar-and-cents reality. 


PROMOTER OF HEMISPHERE 

PRET NE ) siiasssibihaierssisaadientatnlsSedekotds cidbubecwsisie P, 33 
Cultural relations seldom get credit for the 
black figures on a business ledger. Good-neigh- 
bor planners in Washington and Latin America 
recognize cultural amity as something more than 
an intangible asset. Nelson Rockefeller emerges 
as this nation’s top cultural envoy to the re- 
publics south of the Rio Grande. Here, in this 
personality profile, is a timely topic. 


THE GREAT WILLKIE-FDR DEBATE P. 34 
We sent our undercover operative, Chester May- 
hem, around to get a stenographic transcript of 
the Willkie-Roosevelt debate (which the reader 
may have missed in the press of other summer 
reading). Mr. Mayhem’s transcript contained a 
number of queer-looking marks—*& ?$! (’&$!*) 2$ 
—which the Post Office assures us we did right 
in deleting. Fine fellows, those Post Office people. 
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of the News 


Struggle Over Conscription ... New Tax Plans... 


Political Drives Mapped 


President Roosevelt appoints six 
men to represent the United States 
on the Joint Canadian-American De- 
fense Board, created to plan Western 
Hemisphere defenses . . . Justice De- 
partment arranges special conference 
of administration officials to discuss 
legal questions involved in transfer of 
over-age U.S. destroyers to Great 
Britain in exchange for naval and air 
bases in the Atlantic. 

Both houses of Congress approve 
conference report on measure author- 
izing the President to call National 
Guard . . . Senate debates Burke- 
Wadsworth selective service bill .. . 
confirms nomination of Claude R. 
Wickard to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture . . . House completes con- 
gressional action authorizing U.S. 
ships to evacuate children in war 
zone, provided belligerents guarantee 
safe passage . . . passes bill empower- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt to requisition ma- 
chine tools scheduled for shipment 
abroad . . . Senate Appropriations 
Committee unanimously approves 
$5,008,169,277 supplemental national 
defense bill providing funds for be- 
ginning construction on a two-ocean 
navy and for equipping an army of 
1,200,000 men . . . House Ways and 
Means Committee speeds work on ex- 
cess profits tax bill. 

Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, announces formation of 
two new government corporations to 
expedite defense preparations , 
Army begins calling 6,000 reserve of- 
ficers for “extended duty” . . . doubles 
the number of civilian schools au- 
thorized to give primary flight train- 
ing to army air pilots. 
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Agriculture Department announces 
AAA farm program for 1941 will be 
virtually a renewal of present pro- 
gram ... President signs bill putting 
investment trusts and investment 
companies under SEC regulation. 

To ascertain Government’s rights 
to require fulfillment of defense con- 
tracts on “reasonable terms,” Justice 
Department asks Supreme Court to 
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. . » Doubling the Navy 


review two World War decisions in- 
volving profits on shipbuilding con- 
tracts. 

xk k * 


Congress debates the address of 
William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to 
France, in which he warned that war 
is coming toward the Americas and 
urged that World War destroyers be 
sent to England . . . Sumner Welles, 
Acting Secretary of State, defends 
the speech . . . reports army trans- 
port American Legion bringing refu- 
gees from Petsamo, Finland, to this 
country, has sailed safely through 
war zone. 

Germans make first night air raids 
on London .. . their batteries on 
French coast fire on ships in English 
Channel and on British coastal areas 
... defeated English troops withdraw 
from British Somaliland. 

Japan recalls her Ambassador to 
the United States and diplomatic of- 
ficials from many other countries in 
what a Japanese news agency de- 
scribes as prelude to “a diplomatic 
offensive.” 
xk * 

Wendell L. Willkie, Republican 
presidential nominee, announces that 
after he opens his campaign Sept. 16 
at Coffeyville, Kans., he will make a 
3,800-mile campaign tour through 18 
Middle West and Far West States 
. .. White House announces President 
will leave Washington Aug. 27 for an 
eight-day trip through the East and 
South during which he will deliver 
two brief addresses and inspect a na- 
tional defense unit in West Virginia. 


xk 


Government reports show exports 
up 35 per cent during the first 10 
months of the war as compared with 
the comparable 1938-39 period, while 
imports for the same period were up 
19 per cent .. . Federal Reserve Board 
reports the index of industrial pro- 
duction during July at 121, the level 
of the preceding month, as compared 
with 104 in July, 1939, and that con- 
struction during July was at the 
highest level in 10 years. 
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Chances are increasing that Europe's war may spread; that the Battle of 
Britain may move this way; that the outcome of the next offensive will not mark 
the war's end. Reason: If Hitler is thrown back, the fight will go on abroad; if 
Hitler conquers England, he still will find the British dominions, with United 


States aid, standing between him and the riches he seeks for his visioned future 
empire. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Roosevelt—-Churchill and Roosevelt-—King negotiations must be read in that 
light; must be understood for what they are: an effort to make sure that control of 
the seas--meaning domination of world markets--does not pass to any German- 
Italian-Japanese combination. Result: Urgent effort to obtain new U. S. naval 
and air bases, more armament, more battleships and airplanes, may not be just a 
gesture, may have very real importance. 





Does this mean war for United States abroad? Not at all; no crusade to dis- 
lodge Germany from European control; possibly more help to Britain than destroyer 
transfer. But: President is convinced that war is heading this way; that Hitler 
cannot stop the war machine he has created; that all of his conquests cannot 


satisfy his needs; that the real goal of aggressor nations is sea control which 
United States cannot afford to sacrifice. 





Always to be remembered is the American commitment to defend the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Air and naval bases in the Atlantic become vital to that 
task; are increasingly important in direct ratio to the threat of British defeat. 


If Britain goes, U. S. will be face to face with a hostile, armed and greedy 
Europe. 


Britain's chances? Somewhat improved, certainly more favorable if air force 
skill and stamina count. But: It is too early to judge before Germany throws in 
her full force, before a sustained fight for mastery of the air, before Hitler 
tries his advertised air-sea-land assault. To be remembered: German warplane 
production still is above British-American production. German pilot production 


Still exceeds British pilot production. Losses to date involve only a very small 
fraction of the German force. 








Meaning: U. S. will make a mistake to indulge in wishful thinking; to feel that 
Britain can go it alone without every aid this country can give. Odds certainly are 
on an attempted invasion of England; on use of a mine and submarine barrage at 
sea, an artillery and warplane barrage in the air to protect an attempted landing. 
If this comes and is thrown back there will be reason, temporarily, for more 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


confidence. Hard-boiled military view is that until it comes optimism is 
premature. 





Coming up is a big argument over defense delays, over the continuing failure 
to break the bottleneck in aircraft, armor plate and artillery production. 
Business will blame Government; Government may seek to blame business profiteer- 
ing. Result is that an issue of growing importance appears to be in the mill. 








The situation: First: Congress-imposed limit on profit of airplane and naval 
vessel builders has resulted in many small subcontractors refusing to accept 
government work. Reason: They can make more on work with no profit limitation. 
Second: Delay by Congress in voting end to profit limitation and in approving tax 
concessions on defense plant has led to deferment of new plant construction. 
Reason: Industry in important part feels that rules of defense work must be in 
black and white before commitments are entered that involve millions of dollars. 


The outlook: Groundwork is being laid for wealth conscription issue; for 
argument that American business demands its last penny while American boys are 
asked to sacrifice jobs and careers for military service. Inside view is that 
business will do well to recognize implications of this issue in a campaign year; 
will gain by seeking to hasten removal of issues that are delaying defense. 





* _o* x 


Trends in politics still are obscure; still are to be heavily influenced by 
war. Willkie strategy will be to ignore the war, to concentrate on domestic issues, 
to put in hard weeks of campaigning. Roosevelt strategy will be to stress pre- 
occupation with war, to do some widespread inspecting of defense enterprises, to 
do little old-fashioned campaigning. 





Issue line-up at this stage looks Tike this: Appeasement: Both Willkie and 
Roosevelt oppose, both look forward to U. S. economic and possible military op- 
position to Hitler. Conscription: Both candidates favor in principle. Roosevelt 
is specific in asking Congress to act at once. Debt: Willkie suggests higher taxes 
and lowered spending, except for defense, in emphasizing that U. S. must face the 
future the “hard way"; Roosevelt expects that defense spending will make debt 
unimportant as an issue. 








Labor: Both candidates favor government protection of collective bargaining, 
but Willkie does not specifically emphasize protection against "employer" inter- 
ference with bargaining, while Roosevelt does. Agriculture: Both go along with 
large-scale government aid. Third term: The sharp point of difference. 








* K me 


Business activity continues in its sidewise movement at a relatively high 
level--around 121 on new FRB index, 117 on the old. Sustaining factor is British 
armament orders, which are large. Also: Defense contracts of U. S. Government are 
rising now; are to be a growing influence fn months ahead. Armament spending plans 
already laid will involve outlay of $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 in 1941 
fiscal year and $6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 in fiscal year that begins next 
July 1. Result: American industry is assured of a powerful underpinning; is 
likely in the year aheed to forge into new high ground. A British defeat would be 
a temporarily upsetting influence. 
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FOR DEPARTMENT STORES 
sep 27 (RESS 


SEP 27 40. NOTIONS .. A fast sales audit machine that provides individual 


~ ; : clerk or department totals and grand totals of 
ee clerk or department sales without recapping. 
. | . 


FOR RETAIL STORES 


A cash register and an adding machine combined 
in one low-priced unit at a price within the reach 
of even the very small business. 


FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 


Machines with direct mechanical multiplication 
that calculate and write tax figures, prepare tax 
bills and related records at the same time, and 
accumulate proof and tax totals as a by-product. 


FOR WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS 


A fast method of writing and billing telephoned 
orders. Saves time and improves customer service. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 


A low-cost machine that provides up-to-date 
records of receipts, expenditures, balances—by 
funds, accounts, schools and activities. 


These are only a few examples of how today’s 

Burroughs machines do the work in less time, 

with less effort, at less cost. For specific informa- 

tion about new Burroughs developments that 

TYPICAL among new Burroughs time-saving would apply to your business, telephone the local 


developments is this low-cost desk book- Burroughs office, or write direct to— 

keeping machine with “word keys” for printing 

One-word descriptions. P BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6351 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Todays Burroughs 


_ DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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co LATIN AMERICA 


oe year, more than ever, business men are giving new 

thought to those Americas that lie beyond our border. 
The wealth of opportunity in South and Central America 
brings new inquiries to this bank every day. 


For more than 26 years National City has been the liaison 
unit between the business and banking of the Americas. 
First American national bank to establish an overseas 
branch —in Buenos Aires in 1914—National City has ex- 
perienced every conceivable contingency which trade with 
Latin American countries has encountered. 


Our facilities have been developed until today there are 
41 National City branches in South America and the 
Caribbean countries. 


National City outposts help to bridge the differences of race 
and language, and to interpret the banking laws, exchange 
and customs regulations. They have acquired an unrivaled 
knowledge of local conditions. 








At our Head Office a group 
of National City officials 
is exclusively engaged in These international “trade embassies” are at the disposal 
handling Latin American of American banks through Head Office in New York or 


relationships 
through Correspondent Banks the country over. 
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HOW WE CAN PREVENT 
AN INVASION BY HITLER 


Basis for an All-American Axis in Merger of British, U.S. Interests 


Canadian agreement, lease 
of bases viewed as first 
steps in mutual protection 


Events are forcing a gradual merger of 
British and American interests. That 
merger today is taking definite form. It 
js seen in the defense agreement to be 
concluded with Canada. It is involved 
in the coming lease by Britain to the 
United States of Atlantic outposts. It 
appears in the proposed exchange of 
American destroyers to the British. 

Other moves are pending. There is a 
tacit understanding about the use of the 
British base at Singapore. There is con- 
sideration of the vital matter of control 
over the British fleet in event of a Hitler 
victory. There is a gradually shaping 
agreement about protection of Australia 
and New Zealand in event of a crisis. 
There is study of the future of the Dutch 
East Indies and the British Malay States 
—source of American rubber and tin. 


An Intertwining of Interests 

President Roosevelt personally is con- 
ducting these negotiations in the higher 
realm of diplomacy. He is dealing directly 
with Prime Minister Churchill in London 
and Prime Minister King in Ottawa. He 
isimpelled by two pressures. One pressure 
is to aid Britain in her single-handed ef- 
fort to fight off Hitler’s Germany. The 
other pressure is to make sure of Ameri- 
can defenses in the event that Hitler wins. 
Both lead to an intertwining of American 
and British interests. Prime Minister 
Churchill describes this intertwining, this 
merging, as follows: 

“These two great organizations of Eng- 
lish-speaking democracies, the British Em- 
pire and the United States, will have to 
be somewhat mixed up together in some 
of their affairs for mutual and general ad- 
vantage. No one can stop it. Like 
the Mississippi, it just keeps rolling along. 
[et it roll. Let it roll on full flood, in- 
exorable, irresistible, to broader fields and 
better days.” 

Reason for this merging is that British 
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and American interests and needs are 
parallel. The United States needs the 
British fleet to help it patrol the seas to 
protect commerce. It needs British-owned 
bases to add to the effectiveness Of the 
American Navy and air force. (See page 
18.) Britain, in turn, needs the United 
States to help patrol the seas. She needs 
the United States as an heir-protector of 
the British Empire in the event of need. 


Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 
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“LOOK, ADOLF—WE HAVE ONE TOO” 


These are known to be the things about 
which President Roosevelt is talking with 
the British and Canadian governments. 
They are immensely important, involving 
the future of two great powers. They ap- 
parently do not concern war in Europe. 
Britain is not in need of man power. She 
has access to American airplane produc- 
tion, such as it is. She would like, but 
knows shecannot have, the force of trained 
American military pilots. She is prepared 
to fight out the war in her own way, with 
what aid the United States is prepared to 
give. (See page 9.) 

Success for Great Britain in that fight 


will solve the problems that now are also 
the concern of the United States. If 
unsuccessful, complications will develop 
that are startling in their implications. 
Complications then would concern the fol- 
lowing: 

Canada: The Canadian Government 
would remain at war with Hitler. Part of 
the British fleet would fall back upon Can- 
ada. Prime Minister Churchill speaks of 
making sure that British Dominions have 
the means “to carry on the struggle from 
beyond the oceans.” This means that sea 
warfare might continue at least to the ex- 
tent of protecting overseas areas. This 
means that Hitler, to realize upon his vic- 
tory, would be forced to search out the 
source of attacks that would continue 
against his efforts to realize fully upon his 
conquests. 

The United States is pledged to defend 
Canada against attack and could not af- 
ford, in the interest of national safety, to 
permit Canada to be attacked. A joint 
board of American and Canadian officers 
has been set up to co-ordinate the defense 
of North America. This means that, if 
Hitler attacked Canada, he also would 
attack the United States. This is one basis 
for the statement of American Ambassador 
William Bullitt that “the United States 
will not go to war .... war is coming to- 
wards the Americas.” 

Far East: Australia and New Zealand 
would remain at war with Germany. The 
Dutch East Indies and British Malay 
States, vital to the United States, would 
be legitimate prizes of war. Both Japan 
and Germany are interested in these areas. 
Part of the British fleet, retiring to Singa- 
pore after the battle of Britain, would seek 
to defend this South Sea empire. Ther2 is 
a growing question whether the United 
States would sit idly by while control over 
its rubber and tin supplies passed to a 
potential enemy. There is further question 
whether this nation would accept any 
Oriental domination over the Anglo-Saxon 
nations of Australia and New Zealand. 

Latin America: Hitler’s conquest of all 
of Europe will not yield to him the raw 
materials that he requires for self-suffi- 
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ciency. The cotton and copper and corn 
and fats that Hitler’s Europe will need 
are found in Latin America. German trade 
methods carry with them insistence upon 
political concessions. The United States 
is prepared to resist any post-war penetra- 
tion by Germany into Latin America, if 
that penetration involves possible military 
preparation. This country also will resist 
any effort by Germany to lay claim to 
Dutch and French—or British, if Britain 
goes down—territory in the Caribbean or 
on the mainland of South America. 

All of this means that what happens to 
Great Britain will determine what hap- 
pens to the United States in the period 
ahead. 

So long as the British and American 
navies—separately—control the broad seas 
between them, in harmony and co-opera- 
tion, the American problem is simple. Just 
so long can the Congress argue about se- 
lective service and the public argue about 
whether or not a British defeat would mean 
anything to the United States. Once Brit- 
ain goes down—if she does—what remains 
of the British fleet then must, in effect, 
merge with the United States fleet to con- 
tinue to maintain that sea control. Other- 
wise the trade of the United States in one 
ocean and the commitments of the United 
States in one ocean will be at the mercy of 
a hostile power. 

Such is the reasoning upon which moves 
now are being made here. That reasoning 
does not write off the possibility of an at- 
tempted invasion of the Americas by a 
Hitler victorious in Europe. It does not 
contemplate any attempt at direct attack 
upon continental United States. It does 
contemplate attempted attack upon Can- 
ada or upon some key nation in South 
America in the event that German inter- 
ests are served thereby. 

The moves that grow from this reason- 
ing are these: 

Destroyers: So long as Britain can main- 
tain herself the United States need have 
few worries. Britain, to maintain herself, 
is dependent upon imports of raw mate- 
rials from abroad and export of finished 
industrial goods to markets abroad. In 
order to export and import through sub- 
marine-infested waters and warplane-in- 
fested skies, convoy is necessary. For con- 
voy there is need for small, swift and 
effective warships—destroyers and sub- 
chasers. The United States Navy pos+ 
sesses many of these vessels. Congress has 
checked the sale of sub-chasers. The Brit- 
ish are asking for destroyers to help with 
her convoy task, which has been made 
difficult by heavy loss of her own de- 
stroyers. 

Bases: If Britain is unable to maintain 
herself, then suddenly, the United States 


—Wide World 
PRIME MINISTER KING 
In the higher realm of diplomacy 


is face to face with a vital need for At- 
lantic outposts to guard the shores of this 
hemisphere. The United States, with al- 
most unanimous approval of Congress, 
has agreed that it is an American responsi- 
bility to guard the vast area from the 
northernmost tip of Canada to the south- 
ernmost tip of Argentina. Today, in that 
whole expanse, this country possesses just 
one completed sea outpost—that at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba. 

Fortified bases are the foundation of sea 
power. Britain possesses the bases that 
will be vital to the United States in the 
event of a British defeat. Those bases 
are being offered to the United States by 
Britain under long-term lease. President 
Roosevelt insists that the question of de- 
stroyer transfer to the English and the 
lease of bases to the United States by 
England should not be linked together. 

It can be said, nevertheless, that the 
Navy regards the bases offered to the 
United States as worth far more to this 
nation from a defense standpoint than 50 


or 60 destroyers. With the outposts that 
now may be arranged for by President 
Roosevelt, the Army and Navy would {eel 
confident of their ability to repeal any in- 
vasion of the area from Canada to the 
turn of South America at Brazil’s east 
coast. 

Home defenses: Protection of Canada is 
a difficult task, owing to the vast dis- 
tances involved and to the sparse popula- 
tion. It always is conceivable that a 
hostile power could establish a small air 
base in some out-of-the-way place and 
could cause considerable damage. Canada 
by herself has a population of barely 
11,000,000 and is not equipped to deal with 
a major power that might attempt to 
make an attack. For that reason, the 
United States will have a vital interest in 
Canadian defenses in the event of a 
British defeat. 

Selection of a joint defense board to 
co-ordinate plans is regarded as an im- 
portant step toward solution of what can 
become a very important problem. The 
first task obviously will be to strengthen 
the Canadian at Halifax and to 
build an air naval base in Nevw- 
foundland. 

Finances: 


base 
and 


Defeat of England would 
leave Canada facing economic problems 
of the greatest difficulty. Canadian agri- 
culture and Canadian industry are geared 
to a large British market. It is highly 
improbable that a victorious Germany 
would permit England to keep her over- 
seas investments or to maintain the man- 
ufacturing industries upon which British 
strength rests. 

Without prosperous industry and with- 
out income from investments, the British 
Isles would be impoverished—a state that 
Hitler is reputed to be interested in as- 
signing those islands. Impoverishment of 
Britain would take from Canada the 
markets upon which she depends. With- 
out markets for wheat and metals and in- 
dustrial products favored by Empire pref- 
erence, the Canadians would be in dire 
distress. In distress, Canada could not 
attempt to support any sizeable part of 
a fleet from Britain. 

Under these circumstances, Canada 
would be forced to look to the United 
States for aid. The financial and industrial 
problems involved in that possible situa- 
tion now are getting attention. From the 
plans for solving those problems will grow 
much closer Canadian-American relations. 

This, in turn, is just one more example 
of the forces at work to bring about an 
intertwining and a merger of American 
and British interests—a merger that rap- 
idly is taking shape, aimed at assurance of 
protection of North America against any 
future attack. 
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What England Needs 
—What U.S. is Giving 


American Deliveries of Vital War Supplies Fall Far Short of Demands 


British order in one month 
twice the amount shipped 
in the last seven months 


To prevent an invasion of the British 
Isles by Hitler’s Nazi fighters, Great Brit- 
ain’s principal needs are ships, airplanes 
and pilots to fly them. She also requires 
yast quantities of ammunition, rifles and 
larger guns. 

A rough measure of British airplane 
needs is found in Germany’s reported air 
strength. German factories are said to be 
turning out 3,000 airplanes a month, Brit- 
ish production is around 1,200 planes a 
month. To meet this deficiency, American 
airplane factories must fill the breach. 

British buyers have asked for 3,000 
American planes a month to give them the 
superiority they need in the air. Prime 
Minister Churchill also has asked for 50 
or more of this country’s over-age destroy- 
ers to help defend the channel. Efforts are 
being made in Washington to meet these 
needs. President Roosevelt held a private 
conference with Attorney General Jackson, 
Under Secretary of State Welles, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson and Secretary of 
the Navy Knox. Presumably they dis- 
cussed delivery of the requested destroyers. 
The Defense Commission is trying to speed 
airplane production, both for British and 
American forces. 

This activity is evidence that the defense 
of Great Britain depends finally upon the 
aid that will come to her from the U.S. 

Last month this aid amounted to 
$24,000,000 worth of war materials ferried 
across the Atlantic and $4,500,000 worth 
of supplies sent to Canada. In June, 
England received but $16,700,000 worth 
of fighting equipment and Canada got 
only $819,000 worth. Obviously, American 
deliveries are being speeded. 

They include every type of war ma- 
terial. July shipments, for example, in- 
cluded $4,500,000 worth of rifles, machine 
guns and cannon; $9,500,000 worth of 
planes, $1,000,000 in airplane engines and 
nearly $7,000,000 in ammunition and 
powder. To this should be added Canadian 
purchases totaling $1,200,000 for airplanes, 
$2,500,000 for engines and lesser amounts 
for other material. 

This money represents an important 
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amount of war material, but not nearly 
enough to make Britain impregnable. In 
the last seven months, Great Britain and 
Canada have received $63,500,000 worth 
of American supplies, but this is only a 
fraction of the amounts ordered. The 
State Department last month approved 
export licenses to Britain for $131,818,000 
worth of supplies, and Canadian licenses 
called for deliveries worth $20,000,000. In 
other words, Britain arranged for more 
than twice as much in a single month as 
she received in the past seven months. 

Official export figures demonstrate clear- 
ly that American deliveries, although sub- 
stantial, do not begin to fill the British 
Government’s own estimates of its needs. 
Shipments are far below the amounts 
licensed, and production lags far behind 
licenses. 

Needing 3,000 planes a month, Great 
Britain will get from America in August 
only 236 planes. Assuming that, with Ca- 
nadian production, the British can turn 
out 1,500 planes, they will still be 1,200 
planes behind German production at 
month’s end. And Germany entered the 
fray with a numerical advantage in air- 
planes. The British explain, however, that 
plane for plane their aircraft are far 








superior to the German planes produced 
by plants that have not been tooled to 
turn out new models. Germans are de- 
pending upon mass, the British upon plane 
and pilot quality. 

Results of Hitler’s first air assault upon 
the British Isles has increased optimism 
over the outcoiie in some official circles. 
In that outcome, these officials have no 
doubt that the United States has a vital 
stake. As they see it, a British victory will 
be an American victory; a British defeat, 
an American defeat. 

But this optimism is not shared by U.S. 
military authorities. They 
doubts that Britain can 
tide alone. In 
moves 


have 
turn the 
their view, Hitler’s first 
were made merely to test his 
strength, to feel out the British. Before 
the campaign ends, they expect Hitler will 
try either to invade the Isles, to destroy 
their industries, or to blockade them. 

American military experts believe that 
50 destroyers would be little more than a 
token offering to British aid. In their view, 
the British need this country’s air force, 
its whole flotilla of destroyers for convoy 
service, to meet German forces on equal or 
superior terms. Chances of receiving such 
aid appear remote. 


grave 
Nazi 
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SERVICE: A NATIONAL DUTY? 


Conscription of Men and Industry Becomes a Growing Probability 


Early action on draft 
of man power is held 
necessary by President 


More and more stress is to be laid by 
this Government upon the idea of national 
service. Mr. Roosevelt emphasizes this 
idea with his new request of Congress for 
speed in creating a peace-time system of 
conscription for military service. Congress 
gives some emphasis in voting authority to 
call the National Guard and the reserve 
corps of army officers to active duty. 
Gen. Hugh Drum, First Army commander, 
adds a point by asserting that, in the de- 
fense industry, “the voluntary system 
must be replaced by a national obligation 
system if we are to succeed.” 

Compulsory service in the armed forces 
and in industry today is common practice 
in major nations the world over, except 
in the United States. Compulsory service 
is a growing probability in this country— 
if not now, then later. Mr. Roosevelt is 
adding his pressure for compulsion now. 
The President is convinced that time is of 
the essence. He does not agree with what 
today appears to be a majority of the 
House of Representatives, and may be a 
Senate majority, that compulsory military 
service can be postponed until 1941, at 
least, and may not be needed then. 


Guard Faces Early Call 

Congress already has agreed, however, 
that the National Guard and officer re- 
serves shall be called. This is the same as 
conscription for these forces. It calls them 
from their jobs and families in peace time 
for one year of federal service. The first 
of these men will be called in September, 
with additional contingents being sum- 
moned until January, 1941. The Army now 
is calling up 6,000 reserve officers for “ex- 
tended duty,” and expects to call about 
20,000 additional out of more than 100,- 
000 eligibles to coincide with the call of 
the National Guard. Most of these officers 
will be “volunteers,” and it is expected 
that there will be no need to require re- 
serve officers to leave families or key jobs 
in business. 

Remaining uncertainty concerns con- 
scription—whether or not there is to be 
compulsory selective service for American 
youths between the ages of 21 and 31. 

Congress has been debating this issue 
since June 20 and still is unable to make 
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UNCLE SAM‘S “I WANT YOU”... 


up its mind what to do. Mr. Roosevelt 
commented upon this situation in talking 
with newspapermen last Friday. He had 
before him the results of this year’s army 
war games. Those games, the President 
commented, showed that, while the Na- 
tional Guard soldier is willing, he is soft. 
Mr. Roosevelt observed that a 15-mile 
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march put many of these soldiers out of 
commission, while in Europe there are 
soldiers who march 30 miles a day and 
stand the gaff. 

The President also observed that the 
Army needs 400,000 more men as soon as 
possible to start giving them the training 
that preparedness for modern warfare de- 
mands. He said that, even if the present 
high level of voluntary enlistment is main- 
tained, that type of recruiting will require 
one year to get the 400,000. But the Army 
also needs another 400,000 for training in 
additional duties. It is going to take an- 
other year to get that number by volun- 
tary enlistment—or two years to get the 
men needed now. 


Ample Equipment on Hand 

It strikes President Roosevelt that those 
who are opposing conscription at this time 
are like those who would ask a football 
coach to build a winning team with nine 
men, while his opponents are operating 
with four trained elevens. The problem, he 
observes, is as simple as that. 

The President points out that the coun- 
try has been led to believe that there is 
a shortage of equipment with which to 
train the men selective service would pro- 
vide, while actually, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plains, there is a shortage of man power 
to use the equipment now on hand, much 
less the equipment that soon will be on 
hand. Also, training in the use of modern 
equipment is far more complicated than 
merely that of learning how to shoot a 
rifle. 

President Roosevelt referred to the 
“talkie-walkies” of the modern Army— 
the portable radio sets with which each 
unit in the field keeps in touch with other 
units and with headquarters. There are 
few men in the United States who know 
how to operate and to service these field 
sets. The same is true of operation and 
maintenance of airplane detectors and 
tanks and any number of the new instru- 
ments of warfare. 

But why the emphasis upon compulsory 
service for men and industry? What is the 
situation that may give rise to need for 
this service? The answer is that this Gov- 
ernment is convinced that, if Germany 
conquers England, there will be real dan- 
ger of an attempted assault upon the 
Western Hemisphere—an assault for 
which a nation needs to be ready, wheth- 
er or not it comes. 
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First War Victims— 
Our Cotton and Wheat 


Vast Farm Surpluses Piling Up as Nazi Conquests Curtail Markets 


British defeat would rob 
American agriculture 
of its biggest customers 


First American victims of Europe’s war 
are beginning to appear. The principal vic- 
tims are the two old standbys—cotton 
and wheat. There also are others in agri- 
culture and industry. 

A favorite theme in Congress and in the 
country is that the United States has no 
interest in what happens abroad. Germany 
can conquer a continent. England can face 
trouble and possible disaster. Yet the 
thought is that these events need concern 
this country only in an academic way. 

This viewpoint is now being widely 
questioned. Questions are based upon a 
few hard facts. 

For example: 10,000,000 persons in this 
country live from the production of cot- 
ton. Normally 60 per cent of this country’s 
cotton crop moves abroad. England is the 
biggest customer, but the continent takes 
substantial amounts. In the year ended 
August 1, foreign cotton sales were 
6,900,000 bales. This is about as much as 
was consumed at home by American in- 
dustry. 


Huge Surplus Indicated 

Now it appears as if this country will 
be lucky to sell 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
abroad in the coming year, out of a total 
supply that will reach 22,000,000 bales. 
Next August the United States probably 
will have 15,000,000 bales of cotton on 
hand, not counting the new crop that will 
be coming in. 

Cotton farmers could take a year’s va- 
cation and still there would be too much 
cotton. 

Or take wheat. This country had 280,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat left over from 
last year when the current harvest began. 
This new crop consists of about 760,000,- 
000 bushels. Americans use only 650,- 
000,000 bushels, so a year from now—un- 
less foreign markets can be found—there 
will be 380,000,000 bushels left over. And 
that isn’t all. Canada, our next-door 
neighbor, has a huge amount of wheat left 
over from last year and is growing another 
large crop. With the Canadian supply, we 
will have about 1,000,000,000 bushels of 
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wheat to sell abroad, and the prospect of 
markets for barely 400,000,000 bushels. 
British warships, blockading the continent, 
may reduce this market even more. 

Take tobacco. American tobacco grow- 
ers sell 40 per cent of the crop abroad, and 
upon this market depends their income. 
The same situation prevails in fruits— 
particularly dried fruits—and similar spe- 
cialty crops. 

England is the big buyer of American 
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farm products, but the rest of Europe 
takes an important part. If large volumes 
of cotton cannot be disposed of in these 
markets in the future, this country must 
find something else for cotton farmers to 
do. If the wheat markets are lost, some- 
thing must be done with wheat farmers. 
The same thing is true of American to- 
bacco growers. 

AAA is only a taste of the controls that 
will be necessary if this situation becomes 
more or less permanent. Prices already are 
affected by the shrinkage in markets. The 
Government’s index of prices received by 
farmers stood at 95 in June and July 


(1910-14 equals 100) , the lowest level since 
war began in September, 1939. Indications 
are that this country may have to go far 
deeper into production control, and this 
will mean a start in planning and adjusting 
the nation’s largest industry to new condi- 
tions. To plan for the agricultural industry 
on such a vast scale promises to lead grad- 
ually to similar adjustments in industries 
other than agriculture. 

Hope is sometimes expressed that this 
drastic remedy can be avoided through 
post-war dealings with Germany. But this 
country already has tried that. In 1935 a 
barter deal was sought with the Reich for 
800,000 bales of cotton, but government of- 
ficials soon found that this country would 
not stand idly by while German industrial 
products, competing with the output of 
American industry, were accepted in ex- 
change for the cotton going abroad. Po- 
litical agitation made the exchange impos- 
sible and the deal was dropped. 


Threat of Self-Sufficiency 


Furthermore, the Petain Government 
has said that France is to become purely 
an agricultural country. That, too, is 
Germany’s intention. Germany plans to 
control Europe from the top, as an indus- 
trial nation, buying only on her own terms 
and using methods to injure the United 
States. She also is determined to create a 
Europe as nearly self-sufficient as pos- 
sible. German conquest of England would 
serve to make matters worse for the 
American farmer. 

If German military ambitions are real- 
ized, therefore, the United States can ex- 
pect a large part of the foreign market for 
farm products to dry up completely. It 
would mean a permanent dislocation of 
agriculture—a dislocation that would soon 
be felt by business. 

Ever since the World War, the growth 
of nationalism, attended by a desire for 
national self-sufficiency, has been shrinking 
world markets for raw materials. Coun- 
tries which could not develop raw ma- 
terial supplies within the borders of 
their empires turned to substitutes. A 
German victory can be expected to speed 
this trend rather than retard it—and 
among the principal victims will be Amer- 
ican producers of wheat, cotton, fruit, 
corn and lard. 
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‘STOP’ AND ‘GO’ ON DEFENSE 


Profit, Amortization Obstacles Remain, but Contract Awards Rise 


Some contractors’ reluctance 
to accept orders brings 
reprisal threats in Congress 


Defense preparations continue to lag. 
Procurement of planes, ships, armor, guns, 
is distant. Even the award of contracts 
for which money is available, and for 
equipment which requires months between 
start and completion, is held up in impor- 
tant instances, although contracts are be- 
ing placed with greater speed. 

The reasons? Profit limitations on air- 
craft and naval ships; lack of a law for 
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special amortization to recover costs of 
new defense plants; uncertainties regard- 
ing the excess profits tax (see page 29); 
shortage of skilled labor in some cases; 
British orders—these are explanations giv- 
en by army and navy officers. 

Primary contractors are moving reluc- 
tantly in some instances. But, in others, 
subcontractors are receiving most of the 
blame. An airplane manufacturer, for in- 
stance, usually awards a fourth of the 
work on plane bodies to subcontractors 
and half the engine work is performed by 
subcontractors. And subcontractors are 
refusing to accept orders. 

Members of Congress, particularly in 
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the Senate, are growing wrathful over the 
situation. Reprisals are threatened, even 
by Congressmen ordinarily regarded as 
conservative in viewpoint. The House has 
repealed a provision of a June law to per- 
mit the Navy to requisition plants. But 
Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, last 
week proposed to amend this repealer to 
permit condemnation of private plants 
needed for defense. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, thinks “we had better use a little 
force” and Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, told the Senate that “not 
a single contract has been made for an 
army plane because of the strike for more 
profits of subcontractors.” Senator Walsh 
proposed that the Senate meet in secret 
session to hear from the Secretaries of War 
and Navy what steps should be taken to 
protect the nation from potential enemies 
and exactly what has been accomplished 
toward that end. 

This dark picture was lightened some- 
what by the disclosure that, in the last 
week, contracts for $160,000,000 worth of 
defense materials were awarded, including 
a $32,000,000 order for 1,260 army air- 
planes, first substantial plane order in ten 
weeks. Furthermore, the Army announced 
test flights for the newest warplane—capa- 
ble of flying 500 miles an hour, and hinted 
at plans for a bomber that can fly from 
New York to Paris and back to Los Angeles. 

Nevertheless, Congressmen are criticiz- 
ing the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission for siding with industry, the Army 
and the Navy in asking for a removal of 
profit limitations on aircraft and warships. 
Reasons for requesting changes in profit 
limitations have been presented to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Major General H. H. Arnold, Air Corps 
chief, said plane subcontractors shied from 
military orders because profits were limit- 
ed, and Brig. Gen. George H. Brett, ma- 
teriel chief, testified that contracts for 
2,066 planes, negotiated before the profit 
limitation was dropped from 12 to 8 per 
cent, could not be executed. To this testi- 
mony was added the statement of Rear 
Admiral John H. Towers, navy aviation 
head, that a contract for 300 planes also 
was balked by a subcontractor. 

When it comes to ship parts, said Rear 
Admiral S. M. Robinson, Chief of the 
Engineering Bureau, the Navy is not a 
“preferred customer, but a deferred cus- 
tomer.” This testimony was supported by 


Rear Admiral W. R. Furlong, Ordnance 
Bureau chief, when he said “progress has 
stopped on the procurement of materials 
that go into ships,” largely because profits 
are limited and the cost of new plants 
cannot be written off fast enough. Amor- 
tization trouble has held up a $4,000,000 
steel plant and limited profits prevented 
a $10,000,000 gun order, he said. Admiral 
Furlong added that British orders are 
preferred to American orders because Brit- 
ons, who are buying increasingly larger 
amounts, do not limit profits. 

Steps to relieve these defense bottle- 
necks, however, are being taken. The De- 
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. .. where profits were limited 


fense Commission, co-operating with the 
Army, Navy, RFC and other agencies, 
has proposed a formula to settle the ques- 
tion of who shall own plants built by pri- 
vate industry for defense orders. 

The Department of Justice last week 
appealed to the Supreme Court for 4 
hearing on a case involving World Wart 
profits of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration on cost-plus contracts. In its pe 
tition, the Government urged that, im 
view of defense demands, “it is of imme 
diate national concern that there should 
be an authoritative determination of the 
extent to which the country’s need should 
be placed at the mercy of its contractors.” 
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Nhe Presndesst 's 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A Minute for Laughter, 


Then a Week of Toil 


Political Banter Gives Way Quickly to a Week of Action 
On the Momentous Problems of North America’s Defenses 


The new U.S.-Canadian Board. 
More travel, more speeches 
in prospect for the President 


The President laughed last week as he 
boarded the presidential special at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. Mr. Roosevelt was on his 
way back to Washington. William Hassett, 
one-time Washington newspaper reporter 
who is now the research specialist who 
helps the President on speeches and re- 
ports, was leaving for a Vermont vaca- 
tion. Just before parting, the two men 
held a whispered conference which set 
Mr. Roosevelt to laughing. 

To a small crowd assembled to see him 
off, the President told the cause of his 
good humor: 

“Old Bill Hassett says I’m going to 
carry Vermont in November.” 

Back in Washington, the President 
found no time for humor, little for politics. 
His desk was piled with reports, memo- 
randa, correspondence concerning vital de- 
fense matters. His engagement calendar 
was packed. 

Proposed transfer of over-age destroyers 
to Britain and leasing of British Western 
Hemisphere territory for U.S. air and 
naval bases demanded the President’s 
attention. On these subjects he conferred 
with three cabinet members, Secretaries 
Knox (Navy) and Stimson (War) and 
Attorney General Jackson, and_ with 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 

Scheduled to consume 30 of the Presi- 
dent’s minutes, this conference took al- 
most 70. As a result, Senator Downey 
(Dem.), of California, was kept waiting 
and food for luncheon with Vice-Presi- 
dential Nominee Henry A. Wallace was 
over cooked. 

After a protracted conference with the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
the President decided finally on the per- 
sonnel of the six-man delegation that is 
to represent this country on the joint 
U.S.-Canadian defense board. 

Only four days before, Mr. Roosevelt 
had parked his special railroad car at the 
busy north border town of Ogdensburg, 
N.Y., there to eat and talk with an old 
friend, Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King, of Canada. Out of this momentous 
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TENNESSEE IN SEPTEMBER 
Senator McKellar evoked a dedication 
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meeting came the announcement of plans 
to establish for the first time joint defense 
of the two great North American countries. 

In his selection of men to represent the 
United States on the board, the President 
unexpectedly chose none of the nation’s 
top-ranking military authorities. He desig- 
nated two civilians, Mayor La Guardia, of 
New York, president of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, who was a major in the 
Air Corps during the first World War; and 
John D. Hickerson, Assistant Chief of the 
State Department’s European Division. 

The other members, however, are rated 
among the best men of the Army and 
Navy. Lieut. Gen. Stanley D. Embick is 
commanding officer of the Army’s Fourth 
Corps Area at Atlanta; Capt. Harry W. 
Hill represents the Navy War Plans 
Division. Capt. Forrest P. Sherman, of 
the Navy, and Lieut.- Col. Joseph T. 
McNarney, of the Army Air Corps, will 
alternate on the Board, one sitting in 
when naval action is being discussed, the 
other when a knowledge of air and land 
co-ordination is needed. 

This job done, the President turned his 
attention to Congress, where the Burke- 
Wadsworth selective service bill has been 
stalled since June 28. At his Friday press 
conference, the President told a typical 
Roosevelt story, this time to answer the 
argument that the Army couldn’t clothe 
a half-million trainees. 

With an apology to the women present, 
the President denied reports of shortages 
in terms of “beeveedees.” Said he: 

It’s nice to be able to order special army 
“beeveedees” for new recruits. But it 
doesn’t make a lot of difference whether we 
have special army “beeveedees” or whether 
we go into the average haberdashery store 
and buy average “beeveedees.” 








More Trips and Speeches 

The President’s current stop at the 
White House was scheduled to expire Au- 
gust 27, when he planned to entrain again 
for Hyde Park. One object of his return 
home is to attend a meeting of The Home 
Club which meets August 31 on the farm 
of Moses Smith. 

The presidential schedule will take him 
from Hyde Park again on September 1, 
when he will go to Chattanooga, Tenn., at 
the invitation of Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, to dedicate the 
Chickamauga Dam, part of the Tennessee 
Valley public power system, on Labor Day; 
and to Newfound Gap in the Great Smoky 
Mountains for another address. 

An overnight ride then will carry the 
President to South Charleston, W. Va., for 
an inspection of the armor and gun plant 
operated there by the Navy Ordnance Di- 
vision before his return to Washington. 
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President relies heavily 
on his record; has slight 
gain in latest Gallup poll 


Most interesting political news over the 
week-end was the latest Gallup poll. This 
showed that Wendell Willkie, the Repub- 
lican nominee, is still leading his opponent, 
President Roosevelt, despite slight gains 
made by the Democratic nominee since the 
last poll on Aug. 4. 

The electoral vote, as of Aug. 25, was: 
Willkie, 284; Roosevelt, 247. The Roose- 
velt gains were scored mainly in Far 
Western States. The figures, it was ex- 
plained, do not include public reaction to 
Mr. Willkie’s acceptance speech. 

States in which President Roosevelt 
showed percentage increases were Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Virginia, Ari- 
zona, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Maryland, 
Delaware and Connecticut. 

States in which Mr. Willkie gained were 
Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota and Ohio. 

A comparison between the polls of 
Aug. 25 and Aug 4 shows that the popular 
vote as recorded (including the South) re- 
mains unchanged, with 51 per cent for Mr. 
Roosevelt and 49 per cent for Mr. Willkie. 
If the South had not been included, the 
Willkie percentage would be higher. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the latest poll is given 
28 States, and Mr. Willkie 20. As of Aug. 
4, President Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie 
were tied at 24 States each. 

Sharing in interest with the Gallup poll 
were indications of a belief among Demo- 
cratic leaders that some sort of attack 
on Mr. Willkie might yield returns. 
This attack started, in fact, under the 
auspices of Harold Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, giving the administra- 
tion reply to Mr. Willkie’s acceptance 
address. 

Mr. Ickes’ speech is believed likely to 
pitch the tone that will prevail in one 
sector of this year’s campaign. That tone 
will be heightened by the prospect that 
President Roosevelt will assign to his aides 
the job of most of the direct campaigning, 
while he makes inspection trips to defense 
projects and wrestles with problems of 
state. This year the President has the 
three-sided job of seeking re-election, of 
running the Government and of making 
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CAMPAIGN TACTICS TAKE SHAPE 


Mr. Willkie Concentrates on Winning Dissatisfied Democrats 


WENDELL WILLKIE—HAROLD ICKES 











—Harris & Ewing 


. .. the campaign can be very strange, indeed 


what can be world-shaking decisions in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Willkie, on the other hand, intends 
to fight an intensive fight. He is reiterating 
his challenge to the President to debate on 
whatever ground Mr. Roosevelt chooses. 
That challenge the President intends to 
ignore. Instead he has his own plans for 
this campaign. 

An example of those plans is provided by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first trip after Labor Day. 
He intends at that time to go into the 
Tennessee Valley and to dedicate a new 
TVA dam. Emphasis will be upon the im- 
portance to defense of the TVA power that 
is to operate the new aluminum plants 
vital to the aircraft industry and that is 
to supply some of the new defense in- 
dustries. There will be implied reference to 
the battle that Candidate Willkie waged 
against TVA in years past. 

This trip, the White House explains, is 
to be “non-political.” The same is true of 
other scheduled trips. Being “non-politi- 
cal,” the address is to be broadcast by the 
radio chains without charge. Any vote- 
making results will be regarded as an in- 
evitable result of the President’s speaking 
on any subject. 

But there are straws that point in other 
directions as well. 


One of these straws was noted this past 
week when James A. Farley, former Demo- 
cratic National Chairman and the man 
who has run both of Mr. Roosevelt’s pre- 
vious presidential campaigns, introduced 
his successor, Chairman Edward J. Flynn. 
Mr. Farley avoided any indorsement, di- 
rect or indirect, of this year’s Democratic 
ticket. This avoidance seemed to be 
studied, and emphasized again the party 
defection that has grown over the third- 
term candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt—even in 
the higher ranks of the party. Mr. Willkie 
reports a steady stream of prominent 
Democrats who are pledging active sup- 
port to his campaign. Mr. Farley will not 
be among these. But the attitude of the 
former Postmaster General is accepted as 
revealing a whole second category of Dem- 
ocrats, who may not be Willkie workers, but 
who are definitely cool to Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is in this field of votes that Wendell 
Willkie is to attempt a large-scale harvest. 

The President’s attitude toward all of 
this is known to be quite casual. He is 
reported to feel that the 1940 election is 
going to be decided, not by anything that 
he says or that Mr. Willkie says, but by 
world events. His view is, further, that no 
individual’s viewpoint is going to be de- 
termining. He obviously regards the de- 
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fection of Mr. Farley and of other Demo- 
crats as likely to have only minor effect 
upon the election outcome. His feeling is 
that the campaigning that is done may 
turn out to be without much effect one 
way or the other, depending wholly upon 
what happens in Europe. 

This White House attitude is known to 
be that an upset to Britain and a series of 
rapid-fire events affecting this country 
would influence the voters against change. 
On the other hand, the feeling is that, if 
the excitement is over in Europe and if 
the public is bored with world affairs, then 
the 1940 campaign can become very real 
and active and the third-term issue can 
have a vital part in its outcome. 

If the President’s diagnosis is correct, 
then this campaign can be a very strange 
one, indeed. It will be strange because of 
the effort that is going to be put forward 
by both sides to win votes, regardless of 
the effect that Adolf Hitler’s plans and 
efforts have on the election outcome. It 
will be strange, too, because the prog- 
nostications of the drift of sentiment will 
have to take into consideration the moves 
that Hitler makes and the staying power 
of Great Britain. This means that the 
fundamental issue of the 1940 campaign 
may readily turn out to be the issue of 
foreign affairs, on which the two candi- 
dates appear to be in fairly close accord. 


Mr. Willkie on the Offensive 


Mr. Willkie, however, cannot wait on 
Hitler before getting under way his 
campaign. That campaign even now is 
gathering momentum. The Republican 
candidate has begun to emphasize the 
increase that has a habit of occurring in 
relief rolls each campaign year. This, in 
his view, is evidence of Hatch Act violation. 

That Mr. Willkie will take the offensive 
in a vigorous way was indicated as he 
laid out in New York over the week-end 
the most extensive campaigning plans that 
have been undertaken by any candidate. 

During the time between now and 
September 14, he will be dashing out of 
his temporary personal headquarters, to 
be established at Rushville, Ind., on 
various trips by automobile and by air. 
Already he has traveled 7,200 miles, all 
but 700 of it by air, and has made speeches 
in eight States. 

On September 14, Mr. Willkie will leave 
Rushville by special train for an 8,000- 
mile swing to the West Coast. To Coffey- 
ville, Kans., where for the first year after 
he left Indiana University he taught 
history in the high school, he will go for 
his first major address. 

It is regarded as significant that he 
will speak there under the auspices of the 
Coffeyville Willkie Homecoming Com- 
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mittee rather than the Republican Party. 
Coffeyville is just over the Oklahoma 
border, north of Tulsa. There are many 
Democrats in that territory who do not 
like the idea of a third term but who 
hesitate to vote the Republican ticket. 
The memory of carpetbaggers still lurks 
in the minds of people who settled there. 
This technique of keeping away from the 
Republican Party will be followed fre- 
quently, especially in the South and Border 
States. 

From Coffeyville he will go to Tulsa, to 
Amarillo in the Texas Panhandle, and 
then out to Los Angeles, up to Seattle, 
reaching Detroit September 30. Major 
speeches will be made in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and at some 
point in Iowa. 

By October 1, Mr. Willkie will have 
been in most of the States outside of the 
South (18 are included in the first two- 
week trip), and he will have five weeks 
to work intensively in the big crucial 
States of the North and East. 

Madison Square Garden has been re- 
served in New York for a final wind-up 
on the Saturday night before election. 

While Mr. Willkie goes about setting 
an all-time record for traveling by a presi- 
dential candidate, Mr. Roosevelt has been 
devoting his attention to the Battle of 
Britain. No important political statement 
has come from him and no plans for obvi- 
ous political campaigning have been made. 

However, he is expected to go into 
Pennsylvania at least three times between 
now and the election, once to receive a de- 
gree on September 20 from the University 


of Pennsylvania, once to dedicate the new 
turnpike from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
on October 1, and a third time at a date 
undisclosed to inspect national defenses at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard and at 
Chester. 

That President Roosevelt will make nu- 
merous such trips seemed to be indicated 
by the announcement at the White House 
of an itinerary for the President taking 
him to Hyde Park over the week-end, 
then to Chattanooga for a dedication on 
September 2, then to Knoxville for an- 
other dedication, then to West Virginia to 
inspect naval ordnance on September 3. 

“Sounds like my campaign itinerary,” 
commented Mr. Willkie. “I know, of 
course, all those speeches will be non-po- 
litical. Mine wiil be political but they will 
be announced as such.” 

While they are impressed by the cam- 
paign which Mr. Willkie is putting on, 
many Republicans are beginning to won- 
der how well they are going to get along 
with their ex-Democratic candidate. 

The older Republicans complain that he 
shows little disposition to consult them. 
He has not called upon Senators Taft or 
Vandenberg for suggestions, it is declared, 
and has seen Senator McNary only once. 
Some Republicans in Congress feel they 
should have been notified in advance of 
Mr. Willkie’s stand on conscription so that 
they might get in line more gracefully. 

It was partly to meet this criticism that 
Mr. Willkie left Indiana and spent the 
last week-end in New York to confer with 
National Chairman Martin, Edwin F. 
Jaekle and numerous others. 


—Wide World 


JAMES FARLEY—EDWARD FLYNN 
Any indorsement of the ticket was avoided 





“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tlal that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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IN ‘MIDSTREAM’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


For a possible parallel to the campaign of 1940, 
the election of 1918 should be carefully studied. 

Twenty-two years ago an American President asked 
the American people to endorse his leadership by 
electing a Congress of his own party. He gave per- 
suasive reasons. The nation was in the midst of a 
crisis. The world was in the midst of a crisis. 


tion would be seriously impaired should your 
judgment be adverse, and I must frankly tell you 
so because so many critical issues depend upon 
your verdict. No scruple or taste must in grim 
times like these be allowed to stand in the way 
of speaking the plain truth. 


—™ x 
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SUPPORT ASKED 
“FOR SAKE OF 
THE NATION’ 


This writer favored the appeal which President 
Wilson made to the American people and thought it 
should have been accepted at the polls, and said so 


I have no thought of sug- 
gesting that any political 
party is paramount in mat- 





at the time. In recalling, therefore, the episode which 
is engraved in my recollection as one of the most 
conspicuous examples of a rejection of the “crisis” 
psychology by the voters, my purpose is one of ob- 
jective analysis rather than advocacy of the merits 
of that ill-fated proposal. 

First of all, it is necessary to recall that on October 
23, 1918, President Wilson had addressed to the Ger- 
man Government a note agreeing to transmit to the 
Allied Governments the proposal of the Berlin au- 
thorities that an armistice be declared. But in that 
same note Mr. Wilson pointed out frankly that since 
the Kaiser was still in command, there could be no 
negotiations with him and that only surrender would 
be accepted. 


MR. WILSON’S That very next day—October 
APPEAL TO 24, 1918—President Wilson is- 
THE VOTERS sued his appeal. It is repro- 

duced here in full text because 
the arguments therein strangely coincide with those 
made by President Roosevelt in his speech of accept- 
ance of a third term nomination. Said Mr. Wilson: 


My Fellow Countrymen: 

The Congressional elections are at hand. They 
occur in the most critical period our country has 
ever faced or is likely to face in our time. If you 
have approved of my leadership and wish me to 
continue to be your unembarrassed spokesman 
in affairs at home and abroad, I earnestly beg 
that you will express yourselves unmistakably 
to that effect by returning a Democratic majority 
to both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am your servant and will accept your judg- 
ment without cavil. But my power to administer 
the great trust assigned to me by the Constitu- 


ters of patriotism. I feel 
too deeply the sacrifices which have been made 
in this war by all our citizens, irrespective of 
party affiliations, to harbor such an idea. I mean 
only that the difficulties and delicacies of our 
present task are of a sort that makes it impera- 
tively necessary that the nation should give its 
undivided support to the Government under a 
unified leadership, and that a Republican Con- 
gress would divide the leadership. 

The leaders of the minority in the present 
Congress have unquestionably been pro-war, but 
they have been anti-Administration. At almost 
every turn since we entered the war they have 
sought to take the choice of policy and the con- 
duct of the war out of my hands and put it un- 
der the control of instrumentalities of their own 
choosing. 

This is no time either for divide? counsels or 
for divided leadership. Unity of command is as 
necessary now in civil action as it is upon the 
field of battle. If the control of the House and 
the Senate should be taken away from the party 
now in power an opposing majority could assume 
control of legislation and oblige all action to be 
taken amid contest and obstruction. 

The return of a Republican majority to either 
house of Congress would, moreover, be inter- 
pretative on the other side of the water as a 
repudiation of my leadership. Spokesmen of the 
Republican party are urging you to elect a Re- 
publican Congress in order to back up and sup- 
port the President, but, even if they should in 
this impose upon some credulous voters on this 
side of the water, they would impose on no one on 
the other side. It is well understood there as well 
as here that Republican leaders desire not so 
much to support the President as to control him. 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





American people have rejected “‘crisis’’ plea before—the 
election of 1918 should be studied as a possible parallel 
to the third term appeal of President Roosevelt 


The peoples of the allied countries with whom 
we are associated against Germany are quite 
familiar with the significance of elections. They 
would find it very difficult to believe that the 
voters of the United States had chosen to support 
their President by electing to the Congress a: 
majority controlled by those who are not in fact 
in sympathy with the attitude and action of the 
Administration. 

I need not tell you, my fellow-countrymen, 
that I am asking your support not for my own 
sake or for the sake of a political party, but for 
the sake of the nation itself in order that its in- 
ward duty of purpose may be evident to all the 
world. In ordinary times I would not feel at 
liberty to make such an appeal to you. In ordi- 
nary times divided counsels can be endured 
without permanent hurt to the country. But 
these are not ordinary times. 

If in these critical days it is your wish to sus- 
tain me with undivided minds, I beg that you 
will say so in a way which it will not be possible 
to misunderstand, either here at home or among 
our associates on the other side of the sea. I sub- 
mit my difficulties and my hopes to you. 

Woodrow Wilson. 


The eyes of the whole world were on President 
Wilson through whom the whole process of peace 
making was centering. But in the elections of Novem- 
ber Sth, both houses of Congress were lost by the 
Democratic party. 


INVOLVEMENT IN 
WAR DEFEATED 
THE DEMOCRATS 


Why were the Democrats beat- 
en? The politicians of both par- 
ties promptly said it must have 
been the implication in Mr. 
Wilson’s appeal that he was deprecating Republican 
participation in the war. Yet the words of the message 
specifically denied this and the truth is the Wilson ap- 
peal was seized upon as an excuse to explain away the 
defeat because no other explanation seemed at the 
time plausible. But it was not the real reason for the 
tide because in the 1920 election the Democrats lost 
the presidency and both houses of Congress by a vote 
Which, at the time, was the largest ever given in the 
dectoral college. 

In 1920, Governor Cox of Ohio was a much better 


campaigner than Warren Harding and was widely 
recognized as of far greater ability. But the voters 
cast their ballots against Wilson, whose policies Mr. 
Cox had endorsed, and against what they thought 
was further involvement in European affairs through 
the League of Nations. 


NO MAN OR PARTY What then were the underlying 
INDISPENSABLE reasons for the 1918 and 1920 
IN A DEMOCRACY verdicts? My own conclusion, 

forced reluctantly upon me by 
the events of those days, in which I was writing in 
direct contact with the day by day occurrences inside 
and outside of Government, was that the American 
people resented the draft law and participation in the 
European war. 

However we may argue in favor of the principle 
of selective or universal service in theory—and it can 
be supported convincingly as the only satisfactory 
way to fight a war—there is something deep in the 
hearts of Americans which still believes in volition 
rather than compulsion as the chief power of a 
democracy. 

The idea of a forced draft is abhorrent because it 
concedes the failure of the patriotic appeal. The draft 
process did work unnecessary hardships here and 
there in 1917 and 1918, where the wage earner of the 
family was taken away. Sending 2,000,000 overseas on 
a journey of 3,000 miles to fight a war in Europe did 
not seem upon reflection to have been in keeping 
with American tradition. The war was unpopular and 
even in the midst of a crisis, the American people 
voted against their president. 

Basically, the voters of 1918 did not think the 
Democratic party in Congress to be indispensable to 
the nation’s future security. They did not believe 
Mr. Wilson’s leadership indispensable. 

That’s why, in the middle of war, with an Ameri- 
can army overseas and with delicate peace negoti- 
ations hanging in the balance, the American people 
voted the Democratic party out and the Republican 
party into both houses of Congress. Not many weeks 
ago, the British democracy did the same thing. Even 
in the midst of a crucial battle, they voted Chamber- 
lain out and Churchill in. 

This is the way of democracy. There is no indis- 
pensable man or group of men in a nation of 130,- 
000,000 people. 





















Bases We Need 
To Defend U.S. 
Against Hitler 


In its role of defender of the entire 
Western Hemisphere, the United States 
needs more air and naval bases. It is ar- 
ranging to get them from England, the 
lone European democracy still‘in a po- 
sition to negotiate independently. 

The United States needs those bases 
because it must have more sentinels— 
more eyes to keep constant watch over 
thousands of miles of Atlantic Ocean. It 
must have more fueling, repair and sup- 
ply stations from which airplanes and 
warships can operate. 

Bases are outposts. They must be re- 
duced by an enemy before that enemy 
can proceed toward the mainland. While 
they stand they provide a haven for air- 
planes and submarines that scout far 
out to sea. They service ships of the fleet 
and are a point from which operations 
can proceed away from the mainland. 

The Pictogram shows how the Army 
and Navy expect that Hitler would move 
toward attack of this hemisphere if he 
decided upon attack in event of defeat 
of Britain. The Pictogram also shows the 
outposts that the United States already 
has in the Atlantic and the outposts it is 
preparing to lease from Great Britain. 

Danger points of possible attack or 
infiltration are Canada and Latin Amer- 
ica. Method of attack would be for Hitler 
to strive secretly to establish air or naval 
bases of his own, first, within striking dis- 
tance of the Panama Canal, and, second, 
within striking distance of the key Ameri- 
can industrial area in New England. 

To fulfill this country’s commitment to 
protect Canada and Latin America, mili- 
tary and naval authorities want the fol- 
lowing: first, a base at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia and one in Newfoundland for the 
protection of Canada; second, a base at 
Bermuda to provide an outpost off the 
American mainland; third, a base at Trini- 
dad to provide an operating outpost for 
protection of the northern coast of South 
America. Bases also are desired at Jamai- 
ca to backstop the present Caribbean 
bases at Guantanamo and Puerto Rico. 

Once these points are fortified and gar- 
risoned and provided with airplanes, sub- 
marines and warships, this country could 
rest assured that any Hitler thrust in this 
direction would face formidable obstacles 
long before it reached the American main- 


land. 
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Drive for recess planned 
after disposal of draft, 
tax and appropriation bills 


Congressional leaders are turning thumbs 
down upon practically all proposals for 
consideration of legislation that is unre- 
lated to the defense effort. By concentrat- 
ing attention upon a single subject, al- 
though one with many ramifications, they 
hope to expedite the pending measures and 
keep calendars cleared for possible new 
bills of the same character. 

With the conscription issue and the tax 
bill out of the way—and no dates can be 
set for disposition of either—there will 
come another appropriation bill, and then, 
if international affairs permit, there will 
be a serious drive for a recess until after 
the election. 

Debate on the selective compulsory mili- 
tary training bill (see page 10) continued 
its acrimonious path in the Senate last 
week, with a series of bitter exchanges of 
personalities. Senator Schwartz (Dem.), 
of Wyoming, told reporters the opponents 
were engaged in a virtual filibuster. Neither 
side, apparently, felt sufficiently strong 
to force a showdown. 


Debt Moratorium Granted 


Among amendments adopted was one by 
Senator Overton (Dem.), of Louisiana, re- 
enacting parts of the World War debt 
moratorium for men who might be in- 
ducted into military service, in the same 
form as the similar clause in the National 
Guard bill. This was accepted without dis- 
sent, but one by Senator Guffey (Dem.), 
of Pennsylvania, to exempt divinity stu- 
dents, was adopted, 60 to 10, only after 
warm debate. 

An effort by Senator Lee (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, to attach to the measure his 
bill to “draft wealth” in time of.war was 
ruled out of order by a vote of 54 to 23, 
on the ground that, being a revenue meas- 
ure, it could orizinate only in the House. 
Warning was sounded, however, that this 
same subject will come to the fore when 
the excess profits tax bill is taken up in the 
Senate. Under the Lee proposal, wealth 
and income would be determined by a 
census, and, when government loans were 
desired, they would be assessed rather than 
solicited. 

A group of women, terming themselves 
mothers opposed to the conscription bill, 
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Congressional Leaders Sidetrack Other Measures to Speed Action 
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A “DEATH WATCH” FOR THE SENATE 
The mothers protested against conscription 


hanged an effigy of Senator Pepper 
(Dem.), of Florida, a leading proponent 
of compulsory military service and of ma- 
terial aid to the British, in the Capitol 
grounds, and then a smaller group, wearing 
mourning veils, stationed themselves in 
the Senate reception room, in what they 
characterized as a “death watch.” 

Action completed on the bill 
authorizing the President to summon the 
National Guard and reservists into active 
service for a year’s training. In final form, 
this authorizes members of these units to 
be called for a period of 12 months, with 
or without their consent; permits those 
below the rank of captain to resign within 
20 days after its enactment if they have 
any dependents relying solely upon them 
for support; directs that honorable dis- 
charges be issued to any member under 18 
years of age; provides for rigid physical 
examinations at the start of active service 
and at its conclusion; attempts to safe- 
guard restoration of members’ jobs in 
private employment at the end of active 
service, without loss of seniority, insurance 
participation “or other benefits”; and gives 
those so summoned protection of the 
courts against suits for debt. 

The House, after heated debate, passed 
by a vote of 183 to 144 a bill to increase 
the capital of the Export-Import Bank 
by $500,000,000 to a total of $700,000,000, 
for loans to Latin-American republics. 
This bill implements the policy of eco- 
nomic solidarity of the Americas. The 
same measure adds $1,000,000,000 to the 
authorized lending capacity of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to finance 
defense plants and purchases. Senate op- 


was 


position exists, but it is expected to be 
passed by that body also. 

Authority to requisition munitions, and 
machinery and machine tools for their 
manufacture, which were destined for 
shipment abroad but for which no export 
license has been issued, was voted by the 
House. Some shipments of machine tools, 
greatly needed here, are lying on wharves. 
The Senate will pass this bill. 

Sent to the White House last week was 
a bill amending the Neutrality Act so as 
to permit American ships to enter combat 
areas to bring children to the United 
States for safety. Inasmuch as a guarantee 
of safe conduct from all belligerents is a 
prerequisite to dispatch of any ship on 
such a mission, and the experience with 
the transport American Legion, bringing 
Americans from Norway, indicates such 
guarantees cannot be obtained now, the 
measure is regarded merely as an humani- 
tarian gesture for the time being. 

Addressing his colleagues, Senator Bone 
(Dem.), of Washington, denounced those 
officials responsible for not changing the 
course of the American Legion. 

Denunciation also characterized debate 
in both Houses over the radio address of 
William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to France, 
in which he chided Congress for delay im 
enacting the conscription bill and called 
upon citizens to urge approval. Senator 
Clark (Dem.), of Idaho, was particularly 
heated in his remarks, characterizing the 
Ambassador’s plea as “very little short of 
treason.” Under Secretary of State Welles 
defended Mr. Bullitt, saying his speech, 
which had been distributed by the State 
Department, was “educational.” 
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“United States Negotiates for Brit- 
ish Bases.” 

“U.S. and Canada to Join in De- 
fense Plans.” 

Over the week-end of August 17, 
headlines like these flashed across 
the country. The American people 
learned suddenly that behind the 
scenes in Washington, in Ottawa, in 
London, decisions vital to them were 
being made. 

But these headlines brought no 
surprise to readers of The United 
States NEWS. Indeed, they had 
known for a month or more that such 
moves were being contemplated, 
and why. 

In the July 5 issue, The United 
States NEWS analyzed this country’s 
Caribbean defenses and called at- 
tention to the fact that most diplo- 
matic and military experts in our 
Government regarded American 
possessions of foreign-owned bases 


in the Caribbean and North Atlantic 
“as necessary to National Defense.” 

As far back as June 21, The United 
States NEWS surveyed Canada and 
its future relations with the United 
States. Presented then was the unani- 
mous opinion of Washington official- 
dom that this country must defend its 
northern neighbor; that the United 
States ‘‘may have to guarantee 
Canada’s economic health as well 
as her defense.” 

Here are just two examples of the 
valuable advance information read- 
ers of The United States NEWS get 
each week. 

Persons in positions of responsibil- 
ity are coming more and more to rely 
upon The United States NEWS for 
accurate interpretations of the na- 
tional scene. 

Tomorrow's headlines are ex- 
plained today in the fastest maga- 
zine on National Affairs. 
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Should U.S. Give Britain Fifty Destroyers, 
And, If So, What Should Be Basis of Transfer? 


Rear Admiral H. W. Osterhaus 


Retired; San Francisco, Calif., 


answers: 

I am not prepared to state whether we 
have fifty destroyers available to spare 
to any nation. That answer, to be of any 
value, can only come from the Secretary 
of the Navy. However, had we a surplus 
of destroyers, it is my opinion we should 
let great Britain have them. We are sell- 
ing them everything else now; why not 
destroyers? 

The transfer should be made as the re- 
sult of a sale. I am not prepared to specify 
the terms, nor the medium of exchange. I 
do believe, however, that, for our protec- 
tion and that of the Western Hemisphere, 
the United States should own or have su- 
pervision over all islands in the Caribbean 
not now a part of South American repub- 
lics. I feel that this will come eventually. 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


Retired; New York City; Commander, U.S. 
Mine Squadron, North Sea, 1918; Director, 
Strategy Department, Naval War College, 
1919, 


answers: 

In the ’70s, England paid us $15,000,- 
000 for having allowed Confederate raiders 
to escape. Shall we repudiate that claim, 
and return the money? For in the proposed 
destroyer transfer our guilt would be 
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A question of vital concern to 
this country at present is whether 
the United States should transfer 
fifty World War destroyers to Great 
Britain. To obtain a cross-section 
of authoritative opinion on this 
subject, The United States News 
asked outstanding naval experts, 
legislators and authorities in the 
field of international law these 
questions: 

Should the United States 
agree to transfer fifty World 





War destroyers to the British, 

directly or through Canada? 

If so, should this country 
make the transfer on the basis 
of national interest or should 
the United States Navy receive 
in return a needed naval base 
in the North Atlantic or a 
bevy of battleships? 

Answers to these questions were 
published in the issue of Aug. 23. 
Additional answers are presented 
herewith. 





worse, our Government taking the lead in 
a sort of “gun-running.” In effect, and 
in international law, it would be an act of 
war against a nation with whom we are 
officially at peace, making a mockery of 
“short of war” and our cherished sincerity. 

If and when Congress declares war, we 
should engageasa principal, not an auxiliary. 


Quincy Wright 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Professor of International 
Law, University of Chicago; Special Assist- 
ant in International Law, Navy Department, 
1918-21, 


answers: 

Our purpose should be to get the fifty, 
and, if possible, more destroyers to Great 
Britain with the utmost dispatch. The 
Government, therefore, should give them 
to the British Government directly. 

The object now is assistance to Great 
Britain, not to Canada. Higgling about 
naval bases or battleships in exchange 
would cause delay. 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas 


(Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

No, the United States should not agree 
to transfer any destroyers to any foreign 
nation. They are critically needed for vital 
patrol duty in our own defense. While the 
World War destroyers have relatively little 
combat value, as seagoing patrol ships 
they are indispensable to us. We already 
are seriously short of destroyers. 

Should, however, United States destroy- 





ers be transferred to the British, we should 
get in return their islands as bases for 
ourselves in this hemisphere. 


Rear Admiral F. T. Arms 


Retired; New London, Conn., 
answers: 

My answer to Question One is, yes, and 
directly. 

My answer to Question Two is: I think 
the transfer should be made on the basis 
of national interest and that any acquis- 
tion of naval bases or battleships be left to 
future negotiations. 


James T. Shotwell 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of History, 
Columbia University, 


answers: 

The one sentimental principle involved 
in the transfer is the safety of the United 
States and the assurance of a world in 
which it could pursue its way of life. I 
share the conviction of those who hold that 
Britain is at present defending the vital 
interests of the United States while fight- 
ing for its own. If we can, we should help 
it to win. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Barbour 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Member, Senate Com 
mittees on Commerce and on Naval Affairs, 
answers: 

I have been trying continually to do 
what I can to get the Administration anf 
the War and Navy Departments te let & 
know what equipment we can safely l¢ 
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The Question of the Week 


—— 





the Allies have, and how quickly. This 
information it seems to me we must ob- 
yiously have before any decision can be 
arived at, regardless of the intensity of 
desire to help Great Britain, short of war. 

The problem which confronts us is 
whether or not, particularly with the re- 
gonsibility which the Monroe Doctrine 
places upon us, we can afford to dispose of 
60 destroyers at this time. 


John Nevin Sayre 


NEW YORK CITY; Chairman International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; President, Na- 
tional Peace Conference, 1935-38, 


answers: 

The idea that fifty destroyers could turn 
thetrick in stopping the “blitzkrieg” is about 
as sensible as trying to halt a tiger with 
fifty hornets. It is sheer militarism in its 
dotage unless it is intended as a step to pro- 
voke and hasten the full-fledged entrance 
of the U.S. into the European massacre. 

What the destroyers would really de- 
stroy, if we send them over, would be our 
narrowing chances of escaping military in- 
volvement, Mr. Hoover’s effort to get food 
to famishing Scandinavia, the Low Coun- 
tres and France before winter comes; and 
the prayers of mankind for an early return 
tosanity and peace. 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 


Retired; Orr’s Island, Me.; Member, Gen- 
eral Board of Navy, 1916-17, 


answers: 


It is immaterial whether they be trans- 
ferred through Canada or directly. 

If transferred, the situation would be 
analogous to the case of the Alabama 
fitted out for the Confederate States in 
England during our Civil War, and not 
allowable under international law as then 
recognized. But international law as un- 
derstood up to 1914 is no longer recognized 
as bearing on international affairs, when it 
does not suit. 

If necessary to the British, the transfer 
should be made on the basis of national 
interest. 


Frederick J. Libby 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 


answers: 
Certainly not. Statute of June 15, 1917, 


Section 83, Title 18, United States 
Criminal Code, and Article 6, Hague Con- 





vention of 1907, are legal basis for opposi- 
tion. Behind the law and supporting it is 
universal determination of our people to 
stay out of this war, whereas such a trans- 
fer would be an act of war. 
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“IT’S MY FAVORITE BARGAIN” 


6s 
A bargain,” says the dictionary —“‘is an 


advantageous transaction.” 


Telephone service is like that. . . . Advantageous to 
you because it saves time, steps and trouble. Stands 
guard over the security of your home. Helps you to 


keep in touch with relatives and friends. 


And does all of this as a real bargain should—at low 
cost. Pennies buy wings when you reach for the 


telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Willkie Challenge 0" es — 
Of a Joint Debate: 
Editors’ Comment 


The speech of Wendell Willkie accepting 
the presidential nomination of the Repub- 
lican Party has received general approval 
of the commenting press, although a 
mixed reaction greeted his challenge to 
President Roosevelt for a joint debate on 
the issues of the campaign. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
(Ind.) observes that, “in reality, a debate 
already is under way,” while the Youngs- 
town (O.) Vindicator (Dem.) declares, 
“it would hardly be fitting for the Presi- 
dent to enter into the wrestling match of 
a direct debate.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.) says “it is not becoming to the dig- 
nity of the office for the President to be- 
come too embroiled in a personal campaign.” ONE PROGRAM THAT IS READY NEW THEME SONG 

“If the President had accepted the in- 
vitation,” states the Concord (N.H.) 

Monitor (Ind.), “the country would wit- Pease for Newark Evening News 
ness a historical demonstration of democ- 

racy at its best, for both men are talented 

at debate.” 

“Tt is an unusual proposal,” says the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, “but one 
which suggests highly interesting and use- 
ful possibilities at a time when the nation 
needs a full exchange of views on the 
tremendously important issues confront- 
ing its people.” 

The Gazette adds “the President and the 
Republican nominee are as far apart as 
the poles in their attitudes on many funda- 
mental issues, yet are past masters in 
the art of expressing-their viewpoints.” 

“Probably no candidate for public of- 

fice,” concludes the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times (Rep.), “has ever faced a severer 
test than did Mr. Willkie. Probably no 
man has ever addressed an audience of so 
many millions whose expectations had in 
advance been raised so high. Virtually un- 
known to the great majority six months 
ago, the nominee’s meteoric rise to na- 
tional leadership had built up a Willkie 
legend to challenge the abilities of a su- 
perman. That was the test he had to 
meet and his success was the greater in 
that no conscious effort to meet it was ap- 
parent. There was no straining for ora- 
torical effect, but he rose at times to 
heights of eloquence.” 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot (Dem.), 
says the Willkie speech “was marked by 
courage, clarity and common sense,” add- | a 
ing that “a candidate of less character Tl 


could have dodged some of the issues.” SURPRISING! 


~ 
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U.S.-Canada Pact: 
Views of Press 


The joint defense agreement between 
the United States and Canada, entered 
jnto in conversations between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, is approved by two-thirds of the 
commenting press as official recognition 
of an existing understanding and a neces- 
sary extension of the Pan-American de- 
fense plan. One-third of the commenta- 
tors, however, believe that any such 
agreement should be in treaty form, sub- 
ject to approval of the United States 
Senate. 

“This is not,” declares the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “the full treaty 
of national mutual defense, formally rati- 
fied by the constitutional agencies of both 
countries, for which the situation already 
urgently calls,” adding that “the only 
criticism that the great majority of Amer- 
jeans will find for the move is that it does 
not go far enough.” 

“Both wisdom and necessity,” in the 
judgment of the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
(Dem.), “dictate an agreement of this 
sort,” while the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 
(Rep.) declares, “We cannot afford to al- 
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low a foreign army to land in Canada, 
because a Canadian base would make ten 
times simpler the problem of attacking the 
United States.” 

The New York Times (Dem.) contends 


KEEP THEM FR 


that “the defense interests of the two 
countries are inseparable,” although the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.) 
warns that “a big power should be careful 
lest, by promising military aid to another 
nation, it inspires that nation to take ac- 
tions it otherwise would not embark up- 
on.” 

Several newspapers insist that legisla- 
tive action is indispensable. “A partner- 
ship with Canada,” according to the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , 
“is desirable for mutual defense, but we 
are a democracy governed by a constitu- 
tion and ruled by law. . . . It would be a 
matter of serious concern if, without the 
consent of Congress, steps were taken to 
bring these peoples into a military alli- 
ance. That would call for a treaty. The 
Senate must consent to a treaty.” 

“It is well understood,” says the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “that neither 
the President nor Prime Minister King, 
through the defense board or any other 
mechanism, can commit the United States 
or Canada to any action. That remains 
the duty of Congress and the Dominion 
Parliament, which would act through rati- 
fication of treaties so far as non-military 
matters are concerned. Were the United 
States to take active military steps, it 
would be after Congress had declared 
war.” 


Bishop for St. Lovis Star-Times 


OM BEING STEPPING STONES 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


ALASKA: A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Defense Plans Open Way to Possibilities for Industrial Development 


Underpopulation, lack 
of transportation held 
area’s chief handicaps 


As the Government prepares to protect 
the country’s Atlantic and Pacific shores 
against invasion, the American people have 
awakened to find that they have left an 
attic window open in Alaska. Preparations 
by the War and Navy departments to shut 
this window also open a new door of op- 
portunity for industrial development. 

Many Americans learned for the first 
time of Alaska’s importance as a defense 
outpost when they heard of building activ- 
ity on Big Diomede Island, Russian pos- 
session in the Bering Strait. Only four miles 
away lies the A!askan island of Little 
Diomede. The $°!.2::an and Alaskan main- 
lands are only 54 miles apart, and, from 
the tip of the Aleutian Islands, Japan is 
only 660 miles away. 

Coupled with the fact that Alaska is 
only a short airplane skip from Siberia or 
Japan is the fact that another hop could 
bring bombers over Seattle, passing en 
route above the Canadian cities of Victoria 
and Vancouver. Geography thus explains 
why the Navy is building air and subma- 
rine bases at Unalaska in the Aleutians, on 
Kodiak Island and at Sitka; and why the 
Army is developing an interior base at 
Fairbanks and improving the flying field 
at Anchorage on the southern coast. 


A Vital Defense Need 

From a strategic standpoint, the de- 
fense of Alaska is as vital to the Pacific 
Coast as Hawaii or the Panama Canal. 
With bases firmly established there, naval 
vessels and airplanes can patrol northern 
Pacific waters just as the base at Hawaii 
now enables the Navy to throw its patrols 
far out into the ocean. 

In constructing Alaskan defenses, how- 
ever, government officials also see an op- 
portunity to develop a territory long 
neglected, and to expand gradually a grow- 
ing market for American goods. The prob- 
lems of Alaskan development and the 
problem of Alaskan defense are being tied 
closely together. 

Until this summer, the U.S. Army had 
stationed only two companies of infantry 
in the vast territory of Alaska. Sudden 
recognition of its defensive importance, 
however, has now trebled that force to 
1,100 men, comprising infantry, an air 
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corps, field artillery and component di- 
visions. The outlook is that more men, 
both soldiers and sailors, will be sent to 
Alaska as the defense program develops. 

This increase in Alaska’s population in- 
evitably will enlarge the demand for goods 
and services. The question is: Can Alaska 
support an enlarged military establish- 
ment, or must the United States simply 
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A NEIGHBOR GETS CHUMMY 


add this cost to the cost of national de- 
fense? The answer given in Washington 
is that Alaska can support a population 
ten times its present size. 

Alaska is immensely rich in undeveloped 
resources. This situation, in fact, may ne- 
cessitate the maintenance of a large mili- 
tary force, because the area could easily 
appear to land-hungry, overpopulated Asi- 
atic nations as a rich territorial plum, ripe 
for plucking. 

The territory is a fifth as large as the 
United States, twice as big as the State of 
Texas, ten times the size of New England. 
The distance from Sitka, on the southeast 
coast, to Point Barrow, on the Arctic 
Ocean, is greater than the distance be- 
tween New Orleans and Duluth. 

Popular misconceptions are held about 
Alaska’s climate. When the territory was 


purchased from Russia in 1867, it was de 
risively called “Seward’s ice box,” after 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, who nego. 
tiated the purchase. Yet most of Alaska 
is far from frigid. The Japanese Current 
bathes the southern coasts and Juneau, 
the capital, Sitka, and Anchorage ar 
warmer in winter than New York City or 
St. Louis. Even in the mountain-ringed 
interior, where Fairbanks is the center of 
population, the winter climate is no less 
inclement “than that of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas or Montana. 

In Alaska are many resources the United 
States could develop profitably, now of 
in the future. Government experts esti- 
mate that a fourth of this country’s news 
print requirements could be supplied by 
Alaskan forests without ever depleting the 
timber stands. Tin is known to exist on 
the Seward peninsula. To date this strate 
gic metal has been obtained only through 
placer mining, but further surveys might 
establish tin lodes. Platinum, silver, gold 
and copper are present and vast deposits 
of soft coal are known to exist. No petro 
leum has been produced for sale in Alaska, 
but substantial petroleum reserves are 
believed to be present. 


Expansion of Fish Industry 


In addition to mineral and forest re 
serves, Alaska also can develop its vast 
fisheries. Government officials believe the 
salmon industry, Alaska’s principal occt- 
pation, already has reached its peak, but 
opportunity is seen to exploit further fish 
ing and canning of shellfish and _ herring, 
which also abound in Alaskan waters. 
Alaska also is rich in fur-bearing animals— 
mink, muskrat, seal and otter—and oppor 
tunities for fur-farming are extensive. 

With these resources, why has Alaskan 
development been neglected? Why has 
the territory’s only progress come through 
the Gold Rush of the ’90s? Why has the 
population grown only from 55,000 in 
1920 to 72,000 in 1940? Why is the white 
population only about 35,000? 

Interior Department officials explain 
the territory’s backwardness as the result 
of a vicious economic cycle, beginning and 
ending with underpopulation. Because 
population is sparse, transportation is ul 
developed and costs are high. High trans 
portation costs lead to high costs of liv- 
ing, which, in turn, make high costs d 
production. 

Because production costs are so high, 
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investors shy from establishing industries 
in Alaska, and employment opportunities 
thus are confined largely to mining and 
fishing. But, since these industries are sea- 
sonal, Alaskan workers face seasonal un- 
employment. The prospect of chronic sea- 
sonal unemployment discourages new set- 
tlers, and thus the cycle is brought back 
to underpopulation. 

The need to build Alaska’s defenses is 
viewed as an opportunity to break this 
eyele. Another opportunity is presented in 
the chance to induce refugees from war- 
ton Europe to settle in this unsettled 
area, found new homes, build new indus- 
tres and reconstruct shattered lives. Both 
of these opportunities dovetail. 


Development of Transportation 

To maintain an army in Alaska will re- 
qire both a larger population and im- 
proved transportation facilities. Already 
being planned is a highway linking Alaska 
with the United States through Canada. 
New military roads may have to be con- 
structed in the territory itself. Military 
roads also can be used by private citizens, 
providing them with cheaper transporta- 
tion than they now enjoy. 

The outlook that trade with Europe may 
becurtailed or shut off altogether after the 
present war increases prospects for the in- 
dustrial development of Alaska. The need 
ofan Alaskan army for a larger population 
to service it and the need of refugees for 
new homes present a chance for the pro- 
duction in Alaska of many things that the 
United States now imports from Asia or 
Europe. These things include canned her- 
ring and canned crabmeat, wood and paper 
products, fur and leather. 

The development of these industries, 
plus the possible development of Alaskan 
tin, oil and newsprint resources, would also 
stimulate farming in Alaska. The territory 
now imports most of its food. In 1938, 
Alaskans spent $9,806,117 for food from 
the United States. These imports con- 
tribute greatly to the high cost of Alaskan 
living, costs which should decrease if food 
were locally grown. 

The fact that food can be grown in 
Alaska already has been demonstrated by 
the Matanuska Valley colony, settled with 
federal aid in 1935. Of the 200 relief fam- 
ilies taken to Matanuska, 130 remain, and 
most of them are making a comfortable 
living off the land. Some families, in fact, 
have grossed as much as $6,000 a year on 
siles of fresh vegetables, canned foods, 
meat, butter and eggs. 

Perhaps a better example of successful 
colonization is presented in the Metlakat- 
lan Indian colony, which began in 1887. 

se colonists divided their energies be- 
tween fishing and farming, and earned in- 
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“SEWARD'S ICE BOX" IS FAR FROM FRIGID 


comes through a co-operative cannery. 
Today many of them own valuable motor 
boats, and most of them have comfortable 
homes. 

Alaskan agriculture, however, never 
can produce for more than the domestic 
market. Hence the future of farming in 
the territory depends again upon develop- 
ing Alaskan industry. But besides lacking 
population, Alaska also lacks capital, and, 
without capital, industry has slight chance 
of prospering in the territory. 

To remedy the defect, the Alaskan De- 
velopment Corporation Bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress. The Interior De- 
partment has given official support to the 
measure, which proposes to develop Alaska 
through the creation of corporations, with 
a minimum of $10,000,000 in capital. 
Private investors would be expected to 
supply the capital for enterprises to be 
founded under supervision of the Federal 
Government, which would be charged with 
preventing wasteful exploitation. 

Under the bill, development corpora- 
tions would be limited to the following 


enterprises: 
woc rd 


agriculture and _ livestock, 
processing, mining and smelting, 
fishing, other than salmon, and .processing 
of reindeer hides. 

This bill is given little chance of pass- 
ing, but indications are that American 
businessmen would reap an eventual profit 
from some workable system of Alaskan 
development. Last year, Alaskans con- 
sumed $44,000,000 worth of domestic 
goods—more than twice as much as any 
Central American country. Heading the 
list were purchases of manufactured ar- 
ticles, automobiles and machinery. With 
more Alaskans more prosperous, the im- 
portance of this market would doubtless 
increase. 

In building Alaska’s defenses, there- 
fore, American business also may find be- 
ing built a new market for goods and 
American investors may see an outlet for 
idle funds in Alaskan industries. Out of 
the current world turmoil may arise influ- 
ences which will reverse the downward 
cycle in which Alaskan industry has been 
caught. 
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CLOUDS OVER INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Unions Restive as Their Preparedness Policies Fail of Adoption 


Coming tests of the ‘truce’ 
with employers. Sore spots 
that may bring trouble 


Government officials are expressing their 
gratification at the cooperation with de- 
fense plans received so far from labor 
unions. There have been no major stop- 
pases of production since the 48-hour 
shipyard strike at Camden, N.J., last 
May. Union leaders have been making a 
strong bid for public support. 

There are indications now, however, 
that the honeymoon between labor and de- 
fense is coming to an end. Already some 
members of the Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee appointed by Sidney Hillman, Defense 
Labor Commissioner (U. S. N., July 12), 
are beginning to grumble. The burden of 
their complaint is that Mr. Hillman is less 
interested in protecting labor’s gains than 
in producing war materials. 

The complaining members of this 16- 
man committee contend that Mr. Hill- 
man, who is a vice president of the CIO, 
should be arguing labor’s cause in the De- 
fense Commission, not urging concessions 
on the unions. 

These members are beginning to ques- 
tion whether they have been given actual 
authority in the defense program or 
whether they are there to be kept in line. 


Why Unions Are Uneasy 

Two events have occurred that raise 
these questions: 

1. When these union leaders heard that 
some manufacturers were accused of fail- 
ing to co-operate fully with defense plans, 
they proposed at a meeting of the Labor 
Advisory Committee that the Government 
commandeer plants of any firm not co- 
operating. Mr. Hillman ruled the motion 
out of order; the Committee’s province 
was labor. 

2. The Committee, after much work, 
drew up and recommended to the Com- 
mission a statement of labor policy for 
defense, the contents of which are still a 
closely guarded secret. When Mr. Hill- 
man presented this recommendation to 
his six colleagues on the Commission, they 
referred it to a subcommittee. 

The result: Union leaders conclude that 
they have no authority to recommend any 
action not concerned with labor relations, 
and, when they recommend on labor mat- 
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THESE ARE BOEING AIRCRAFT WORKERS 
Wage demands may snag defense orders 


ters, their recommendations are side- 
tracked. This situation some union lead- 
ers attribute to Mr. Hillman’s refusal to 
“raise a fuss.” 

The union leaders also argue that they 
have virtually suspended their right to 
strike. In return, they expected compen- 
sating benefits from the Government. 

Actually, government officials say that 
so far there has been no major test of union 
co-operation. The unions have refrained, 
they say, from raising wage demands, but 
they have not yet been called on to make 
any real sacrifices in wages or working con- 
ditions to further the defense program. 

The first real tests may develop soon 
from two disputes now current, one in- 
volving the Boeing Aircraft plant at Se- 
attle, Wash., and the other Bethlehem Steel 
and Bethlehem Shipbuilding corporations. 

Wage rates are a major issue in the dis- 
pute between Boeing and the AFL Air 
Mechanics Union. Gn Mr. Hillman’s in- 
stigation, the union and the company 
agreed to arbitrate, but at last week’s end 
both union and company officials were in 
Washington disputing over what issues 
they had agreed to arbitrate. 

The situation between the Bethlehem 
companies and the CIO is more compli- 
cated and involves separate issues in about 
eight of the companies’ plants. CIO lead- 


ers, backed by some AFL officials, have 
protested the award of defense contracts to 
Bethlehem Steel, which has steadfastly re. 
fused to recognize the CIO steel union. 
Union leaders charge Mr. Hillman has not 
done all that he might to divert defense 
orders to other steel companies that have 
agreements with the union. 

The Defense Commission itself is voic- 
ing increased concern over threats to a 
important part of its labor peace program. 
This is a tacit agreement that unions wil 
not use the defense program as an excus’ 
to raise wage demands. So far, officials 
say, union leaders have largely abided by 
this agreement. ; 

However, it is threatened by the growing 
practice of some employers in rapidly 
growing industries who are raising wag 
rates in order to entice employes away 
from competitors. If this practice spreads, 
officials say that it will impel the unions 
to raise their wage demands throughout 
the defense industries. Pointed out is the 
fact that unions lose membership @ 
union leaders their jobs at any time whet 
employers grant higher wages than unioms 
are demanding. 

The Government is continuing to urge 
employers to use the facilities of the publie 
employment offices and not hire employe 
away from competitors. 
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‘Appeasement’ in Excess Profits Tax Bill? 
Arms Program Speed-Up Waits on Answer 


Action on the bill to tax excess profits 
that business may make on defense orders 
faces further delay in Congress. This is 
due to several causes. For one thing, there 
jsa growing sentiment for granting small, 
medium-sized and new corporations a 
certain amount of relief from an excess 
profits tax, and for placing some of the 
tax burden on large corporations that 
have been prosperous in recent years. 

Then, many members of Congress re- 
sent provisions of the excess profits bill 
which they regard as attempts to appease 
business. Proposals are being made for 
conscription of wealth in the same way 
tht man power would be conscripted 
uder the compulsory military service bill. 
Politics, of course, is behind much of the 
congressional maneuvering. And _ political 
considerations, from the viewpoint of 
members of Congress, will grow more im- 
portant as the 1940 campaign wears on. 

Delay in action on the excess profits 
bill means that the defense program will be 
held up that much more, administration 
dficials warn. That is because the bill 
combines the excess profits tax with 
suspension of the Vinson-Trammell Act, 
which rigidly limits profits on government 
contracts for aircraft and construction of 
naval vessels, and with a special provision 
permitting manufacturers to deduct for 
tax purposes within five years the cost of 
new plant built to handle defense orders. 


Needed for Plant Expansion 


The latter are the business “appease- 
ment” provisions. But officials in charge 
of the defense program emphasize that 
they must be passed by Congress before 
the larger phases of the defense program 
can go forward. The reason, they say, is 
that a vast expansion of plant facilities 
must take place before the job of building 
an adequate military machine can get into 
high gear. And boards of directors of 
corporations, they say, do not feel justified 
in taking the necessary risks involved in 
plant expansion until Congress passes the 
amortization provision, and—in the case 
of aircraft makers and shipbuilders—lifts 
the low ceiling on profits. 

Expectation is that, as the excess profits 
ill moves on its way through Congress, 
renewed attempts will be made to con- 
stipt wealth by including in the bill 
Proposals having this object in view. A 
number of Senators and Representatives 
have expressed particular opposition to 

amortization provision. Forecasts are 
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that the bill probably will not be passed 
until late September or early October. 
The suggestion has been made that the 
amortization provision and suspension of 
the Vinson-Trammell Act should be de- 
tached from the excess profits tax and 
passed by Congress separately. Adminis- 
tration leaders, however, say attempts 
would be made to attach to such a bill 
a hastily drawn excess profits tax. 
Republicans accuse Democrats of try- 
ing to pass an excess profits tax at this 
time in order to use it as a talking point in 
the campaign. It is for this reason, they 
say, that the Administration insists on 
combining all three features in one bill and 
trying to rush it through Congress as 
part of the emergency defense legislation. 
The immediate cause of delay is the 
opposition to the tax plan drawn in the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
originates all tax legislation. An effort was 


made, in drafting this plan, to satisfy two 
viewpoints. One—that held by the Treas- 
ury—was that the tax should fall on all 
high profits, whether accruing from the 
defense program or not. The other—that 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, which advises Congress on 
tax matters—was that the tax should fall 
only on profits from defense orders. 

The result was that the tax plan gave 
corporations the alternative of using two 
methods to compute their tax, one repre- 
senting the Treasury viewpoint and the 
other the Joint Committee viewpoint. 
Treasury officials admitted, when the plan 
was attacked last week by Republicans 
and a few Democrats in the Ways and 
Means Committee, that the tax burden 
would fall chiefly on small and new corpo- 
rations, and on large, established corpora- 
tions only to the extent that their pros- 
perity grows still more. 
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Charting the ‘Defense Boom’ 
Start of a Sharp Industrial Upswing Expected in Last Quarter 


How economists appraise 
effects of 20-billion-dollar 
arms program on business 


As the greatest of peace-time defense 
programs gets under way, the economic 
advisers of business and Government are 
attempting to appraise its probable eco- 
nomic effects. Many decisions in the 
realms of armament and business depend 
upon the answer. 

A careful weighing of these numerous 
surveys discloses the following general 
picture: 

The country is starting out to spend on 
armaments in the next three or four years 
an estimated $20,000,000,000. Annual out- 
lays will approximate 10 per cent of the 
national income, and, at the high around 


1942-3, may reach 15 per cent. In addition, 
fairly heavy relief expenditures will be 
continued, so that total government dis- 
bursements will be more than doubled. 
The problem is to determine, in light of 
present conditions, how much _ business 
stimulus these outlays can reasonably be 
expected to provide—and whether the 
war and other factors will permit orderly 
development of the program as scheduled. 
The significant known facts of business 
today are, first, that it is good; second, 
that it is moving on a horizontal or “crab- 
wise” trend; third, that it is eight months 
past what appears to have been a “cy- 
clical peak.” The Federal Reserve Board’s 
new index of industrial production has 
been running since June at 121 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average—equal to the peak 
of 1937 (revised basis) , considerably above 
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the best of 1929, and only 5 points beloy 
the all-time high of last December. 

The arms program already has had ap 
obvious, though largely psychological, ef. 
fect. Although around $1,500,000,000 of 
defense contracts have been let to date 
more than half are for warships, whic 
take years to build. The main actual 
stimulus has come from defense-connected 
building contracts—for new plants, chiefly 
aeronautical, and for housing in certain 
areas like Newport News where rising en- 
ployment has created sudden residential 
shortages. 

Actual large-scale effects of the program 
cannot be expected until passage—prob 
ably next month—of the tax bill, setiling 
the question of amortization allowances on 
munitions plants. This is expected to 
clear the way for definite progress in the 
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that some of our recessions have been rather more statisticd 
than actual, and that increased volumes continued through 
the 1930's, with the peak in 1937 rather than 1929. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s new index of industrial produc- 
tion shows that American industry is not quite so “‘static,” 
nor markets so “‘saturated,’”” as some have believed. Also 
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The Trend of, Business 





fourth quarter, with rapid acceleration 
throughout 1941. By mid-year, expendi- 
tures may reach $500,000,000 a month, 
continuing to rise for a year and a half 
or two years thereafter. 

This scale of expenditure undoubtedly 
will have marked effects. It might per- 
haps add one-third to industrial output at 
the anticipated 1942-3 peak. One-third 
added to the present advanced level 
would mean about 160 on the new FRB 
index. The rise may not be that sharp, 
however. Should it go only one-third above 
the average of the three pre-war years, 
1936-38, it would mean only 135. 

Moreover, it may be questioned how 
far our arms boom may be modified by 
potential war developments: “total” 
blockades in Europe, with millions pos- 
sibly starving while surpluses accumulate 
over here; possibility of an early German 
victory; increasing pressure for American 
involvement, if the war goes on. 

Either of these last two would intro- 
duce complications which the country has 
not yet fully visualized and which can 
hardly be comprehended in advance. 


New Index of Industry: 
A Better ‘Yardstick’ 


The Federal Reserve Board’s new index 
of industrial production reveals two im- 
portant business facts: 

First, industrial growth has not slowed 
up so much in the United States as for- 
merly accepted data indicated. Second, 
business activity is not so “volatile” as 
appeared from the old index—its “ampli- 
tude” of fluctuation is not so great. 

The new index, published this month, 
shows that business volumes continued to 
grow through the 1930’s—though at a re- 
duced rate. The high year of economic 
history was not 1929 but 1937, and 1940 
probably will set a new record. The fig- 
ures are: 1929, 110; 1937, 113; first half 
1940, 116. 

The base, or 100 line, of the new index 
is the five-year average, 1935-39, instead 
of the three years 1923-25. The “cover- 
age” of the index is greatly widened by 
the inclusion of 17 new industries. These 
are mostly “growth” industries like ma- 

inery, aircraft, chemicals, rayon tex- 
tiles, alcoholic beverages and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Inclusion of these expanding industries 
—giving, of course, a truer picture—is 
Mainly responsible for the greater growth 

ed in the revised series, especially 
Noticeable when comparisons are made 
Over a 20-year period. 
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When charted, the two lines show quite 
similar movements, but close inspection re- 
veals that fluctuations of the new line are 
considerably smaller than those of the old. 
Peaks and valleys are not quite so pro- 
nounced; “intermediate” recessions like the 
one early this year are not so steep. 

The all-time monthly high on both in- 
dexes occured in December, 1939. How- 
ever, the new index differs in placing the 
1936-7 peak in May, 1937, instead of De- 
cember, 1936. 

This revision, most economists feel, pro- 
vides a better measure of industrial condi- 





Upswing in Building: 
An Advance over 1939 

Public building contracts are 
causing a considerable boom 
in the industry, and promise to 
turn what looked likely to be 
a merely stable building year 
into one of advance. 

Contract lettings of $399,- 
000,000 in July brought the 
total for the year to date, for 
the first time, above the cor- 
responding 1939 figure. Public 
contracts for the month were 
50 per cent above a year ago. 
Residential, up about 7 per 
cent, showed the fourth con- 
secutive monthly gain over last 
year. 








SHOULD YOUR COMPANY 
MAKE LOANS 
TO EMPLOYES? 


EARLY every employe has at some 

time unusual expenses—a big hospital 
bill, for instance—which he can’t meet out 
of savings or current earnings. His only way 
out is to borrow. But where? From his 
friends? His friends probably have their own 
money problems. From the company? Your 
company may feel that it hasn’t the resources 
or the experience ge pom to finance the 
emergency needs of ail your workers. 


Where workers may borrow 


To take care of this problem is the job of 
the modern family finance company like 
Household Finance. At Household the re- 
sponsible worker can borrow up to $300 
largely on his character and earning ability. 
No endorser or bankable security is needed. 
No wage assignment is taken. The trans- 
action is regulated by state law for the bor- 
rower’s protection. Last year Household 
Finance made over 800,000 loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Thus 
they can get out of debt without sacrifice of 
living standards. Below are some typical 
loan plans. Monthly payments include all 
charges. Charges are made at the rate of 
2%% per month (less in many territories 
on larger loans). These charges are substan- 
tially below the maximum allowed by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 





AMOUNT} AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 


CASH 2 6 12 16 
mos, mos, mos. mos. 
Lenn loan loan loan loan 


$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37} 19.15 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 


Above payments figured at 24%% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 








$ 7.66 
11.49 
15.32 





























tions and should command increased con- 
fidence. However, as the defense program 
develops, giving rise to new industries such 
as munitions, the new index gradually may 
come to have somewhat the same inade- 
quate coverage as the old. 


Analysts note a tendency to hesitation 
in current business activity. First rush of 
pre-defense buying is over, and the present 
critical stage of the war is inducing some 
caution in commitments for autumn de- 
livery. Orders for semi-durable consump- 
tion goods are reported 30 per cent below 
early July and 35 per cent below last Sep- 
tember-October. 

This, however, has caused a sharp re- 
duction of distributors’ inventories and 
will lead quickly to renewed ordering if 
retail sales continue to hold up. In some 
lines of goods, where shortages are already 
threatened, purchasing agents are forced 
to cover, resulting in a fairly steady 
stream of advance buying. 
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Thousands learn money management 


Household does more than just lend money. 
Borrowers receive practical guidance in 
money management and better buymanship. 
This service has helped thousands of families 
to get more for their dollars and to avoid 
unnecessary debt. Many schools use House- 
hold’s publications on budgeting and buy- 
manship as texts. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need loans? No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
Se Kee eee eee eee SSeS eee eee eee 
HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-HA 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 











What you as a businessman CAN and 


Conclusions expressed in_ these 
paragraphs are based upon decisions 
and rulings of courts and govern- 
ment bureaus. In making their de- 
cisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
The purpose of these News-Lines is 
to call attention to these important 
matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


YOU CANNOT agree with other man- 
ufacturers of the same products to fix 
standard resale prices for the goods you 
produce. Nor can you allot trade terri- 
tories among yourselves, limit the amounts 
your dealers may buy, or agree not to so- 
licit one another’s customers. Federal 
Trade Commission recently barred these 
practices in a case involving hardwood 
charcoal producers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid liability 
on a note you signed as a member of a 
partnership, even though the partnership 
has been adjudged bankrupt. A federal 
court in Michigan holds that partners may 
still be jointly liable as individuals for a 
firm note they signed, even though the 
firm has been discharged as a bankrupt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now bid for portions of 
army supply contracts instead of having 
to contract to fill the complete order. This 
modification of army bidding practices is 
designed to permit smaller manufacturers 
to get a slice of defense business. Future 
invitations for bids will advise bidders of 
maximum and minimum quantities that 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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may be awarded to any one bidder, and 
bidders should indicate the minimum 
quantity for which they are willing to 
accept an award. 

* * * 


YOU CAN now submit bids for army 
supplies on an F.O.B. plant basis, instead 
of adding transportation costs to your bid. 
The Quartermaster General announces this 
new bid basis will enable manufacturers, 
located far from army supply depots, to 
compete with those located near depots. 


* * * 


YOU CAN contract with a patrolman 
to watch your premises without paying 
Social Security taxes on his fees, if the 
patrolman also has individual contracts 
with other merchants. Under such situa- 
tions, the Internal Revenue Bureau rules, 
the patrolman is not an employe. How- 
ever, the Bureau has held that merchant 
police, employed directly by 
groups, are employes whose wages are 
subject to Social Security taxes. 


business 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT accept an offer of a 
worker to work without pay in your plant 
or office just for the experience he will 
obtain. Such an acceptance, according to 
the Wage-Hour Division, would violate the 
Wage-Hour Law requiring employes to re- 
ceive 30 cents an hour for a 42-hour week. 

* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain an exemption 
from the Wage-Hour Law permitting em- 
ployment of learners at less than minimum 
wages by presenting a prima facie case in 
your application that learners are needed 
in your business. Learner exemption cer- 
tificates will be cancelled later if the 
Wage-Hour Division finds learners are 
unnecessary. 

* * x 


YOU CAN probably escape reimburs- 
ing your employes for dues checked off 
their wages for a company-dominated 
union. The Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York refuses to allow the Labor 
Board to require a company to return dues 
checked off for such a purpose. Such ac- 
tion, the court held, was punitive. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a truck operator, 
reduce your rates to an unreasonably low 
level to meet competition from another 
truck line. Interstate Commerce Commis- 


CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


sion rules that your remedy lies in com- 
plaining to the Commission against the 
rates of your competitor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to list the person 
wh» actually controls your stock broker. 
age or investment banking firm, without 
violating the Securities Exchange Act, 
SEC revoked the registration of an over- 
the-counter dealer for failing to list a non- 
partner who actually controlled the busi- 
ness by supplying 92 per cent of the firm’s 
capital and who took 90 per cent of its 
profits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a bondholder or senior 
creditor in a corporation undergoing reor- 
ganization under Section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, expect to receive considera- 
tion for the interest accrued on the obli- 
gations you hold. Accrued interest will in- 
crease your claims against the reorganized 
company. In making this ruling, the SEC 
holds that companies in reorganization are 
different from bankrupt concerns, where 
interest accruals are not taken into ac 
count. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT disestablish a company- 
dominated union and then recognize a new 
union, unaffiliated with a national labor 
organization, unless there is an absolute 
and public cleavage between the old union 
and the new union. Thus the Labor Board 
refuses to recognize a successor union which 
a company assisted in organizing, or in 
which a company continued to play an im- 
portant part. 

* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be completely 
absolved from interfering with the organi- 
zation of your employes merely by in- 
structing foremen to be impartial. The 
Labor Board holds in one case that such 
instructions did not go far enough because 
straw bosses and lesser supervisors sup- 
ported an inside union against a nationally 
affiliated one. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise an_install- 
ment interest rate in such a way as to lead 
your customers to believe they are paying 
less interest than they avtually are being 
charged. A federal circuit court upho‘ds 
the Federal Trade Commission in a case 
involving an advertised 6 per cent install- 
ment plan for automobile purchases. 
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Promoter of Pan-American Amity . . . 
A ‘Dirt Farmer’ to Head Agriculture 


Nelson A. Rockefeller 


Cultural co-ordinator for hemi- 
sphere can cook a dinner and 
make a speech after it. 


Tall, genial Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, 
$2-year-old second son of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has a job that is quite to his 
liking. President Roosevelt has appointed 
him Co-ordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations between the American re- 
publics. It is a post that was created for 
the man. 

The salary is not the attractive feature 
for him, since he will receive only sub- 
sistence and other expense money. He joins 





seum. But, in order to devote all his time 
to his new position, he has resigned as di- 
rector and officer of enterprises with which 
he has been associated in South America 
and has obtained leave of absence from 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., of which he is 
president. 

Better understanding is the foremost 
need in inter-American relations, Mr. 
Rockefeller believes. He studied Spanish 
diligently before making his first trip to 
South America as director of Creole Pe- 
troleum Corporation. He caused the cor- 
poration to cooperate with the Venezuelan 
Government in improving educational, 
health and general social conditions. 

Nelson Rockefeller is one of the five 


—Acme photo 


Claude R. Wickard 
of Mr. 


Wallace was 
once awarded the title, ‘Master 
Farmer’ of Indiana. 


Successor 


Nothing pleases Claude R. Wickard, 
the new Secretary of Agriculture, more 
than to steal away for a few days to his 
380-acre farm in Carroll County, Indiana, 
and help the hired hands with the haying, 
the hog-feeding, or other chores around 
the place. 

Mr. Wickard is no swivel-chair farmer. 
His experience with plows and cows comes 
direct. Farming is in his blood. His Car- 
roll County farm, moreover, has been in 


—Wide World 


MR. ROCKEFELLER KNOWS HIS ART... MR. WICKARD KNOWS HIS CORN 


the company of so-called “dollar-a-year” 
men, under the Council of National De- 
fense, whose number is increasing as plans 
take form. What appeals to Mr. Rocke- 
feller is the opportunity for strengthening 
ties between this country and the Latin- 
American republics. He has done some pi- 
oneering work in this direction on his own. 

Young Rockefeller is regarded as par- 
ticularly fitted for the job. In addition to 
being a businessman, he is also deeply in- 
terested in the arts. He will be as much at 
home in fostering cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica as in building up trade. Leading peo- 
ple in the southern republics, where he is 
widely known, think of him as entirely 
different from the “Yankee imperialist” 
type. That is due to his energy in promot- 
ing the arts—he is president of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York City 
and has sponsored Latin-American art 
shows there. 

He will continue as president of the mu- 
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sons of John D., Jr. He is interested in 
photography. He can cook a dinner or 
make a speech equally well. Like the other 
Rockefeller boys, he was brought up on 
simple living and a small allowance, and 
taught early to do things for himself. At 
Dartmouth, he played two years on the 
soccer team and edited a magazine called 
The Five Lively Arts. 

Young Rockefeller began in childhood 
to share the artistic interests of his moth- 
er, Abby Aldrich Rockefeller, and the in- 
terest thus implanted has grown. He buys 
sculpture and paintings, but he is more 
concerned about getting people to appre- 
ciate art than in collecting it. 

To foster commercial and cultural rela- 
tions with South America, Nelson Rocke- 
feller has also been appointed by the 
President to be chairman of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Latin Amer- 
ica, which consists of representatives of all 
the government departments concerned 
with matters south of the Rio Grande. 


the Wickard family since 1840. He was 
born there 47 years ago. 

He attended Purdue University in the 
Hoosier State, specialized in agriculture, 
and was graduated in 1915. Then he went 
back to the big family farm, bent on put- 
ting to the practical test the scientific 
farming theories he had learned while he 
was in college. 

The result was an agricultural success 
story. He did some important pioneering 
in the growing of soil-building crops. In 
1927 a farm magazine selected him as 
“Master Farmer” of Indiana. He received 
various honors, such as gold medals, for 
hog and livestock growing. 

He came to Washington as assistant 
chief of the corn and hog section of the 
AAA, becoming chief in 1935. In 1936, 
after the Supreme Court invalidated the 
old AAA, he was named director of the 
North-Central Division of the new AAA. 
Last February he became Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
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The Great Willkie-FDR Debate 


By Our Own Professor of Forensic Ferocity 


Jupce: Now I want youse boys to come out fighting, and fight 
clean. No butting, no gouging, none of this Ickes-Bridges stuff. 
Remember it’s for the champeenship, and you don’t want to 
discredit the manly art of politics. Now go to it. 

FDR: My friends— 

Wukie: Who wrote this speech for you? 

FDR: Who’s putting up the money for your campaign? 

Jupce: Break! 

FDR: My friends— 

Wukte: Do you think you are talking to the Democratic 
convention? I got a few friends here, too. 

FDR: —I should really be in Washington at this moment— 

Witikr: packing your trunks. 

FDR: —but it has been deemed desirable that we discuss the 
issues of this campaign face to face. Now, what are these issues? 

Wuxte: Ho, ho! Page Charlie Michelson and Claude Pep- 
per. I'll tell you what the issues are. There is only one, and that 
is the New Deal. 

FDR: Okay, the New Deal. Now, what have you against it? 
You made a profit of $2,000,000 on your transaction with TVA. 
You own a few farms in Indiana all equipped with Rural Elec- 
trification and WPA chalets. You say you are for the AAA, 
TVA, REA, NLRA, SSA and WPA. I think the A’s have it. 
Just what laws would you repeal? 

WirikrE: I believe in a Government by laws and not by men, 
I wouldn’t repeal any laws, but I would repeal a lot of men. 
I'd repeal Ickes and Corcoran and— 

FDR: And Weir and Girdler and Pew, I presume? 

Wiuxtre: Foul! He fouled me. I didn’t appoint those birds 
to anything. 

FDR: You won’t get the chance, either. No, they appointed 
you! 

Jupce: Keep it clean, boys. Stick to the issues. 

Wiuxte: I maintain that my opponent rashly imperiled this 
country by calling that dirty bum, Hitler, and his nasty little 
stooge, Mussolini, bad names. 

FDR: Which goes to prove 
that my opponent is a low- 
down appeaser. He shouldn’t 
be on this forum, he ought to 
be doing a strip-appease act 
on the kerosene circuit— 

Waukte: What! 

FDR: Kilowatt! Ha, got you that time. 

Wuukte: Never touched me. What’s wrong with the power 
business? You put the United States Government into it. 

FDR: It isn’t the business that is bad, but the people that 
are in it. 

Wuukte: That’s what I say about the Democratic Party. 
Got you that time. 

FDR: Nope, missed me. I was talking about the private man- 
agement of a public property for personal profit. 

Wou.kte: Sure! Mayor Hague! Mayor Kelly! Ed Crump! 

Jupce: I warned youse to keep it clean, now. 

FDR: We sent Tom Pendergast to prison, didn’t we? 
Wise: And let him out in plenty of time for the election! 
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Jupce: I’m warning youse for the last time. Keep to the is. 
sues. What about national defenses, now? 

FDR: That’s one word, W. L., remember. Defenses, not de 
fences. Especially not political fences. 

Wuxte: I didn’t know you could tell them apart, because 
it seems to me, for a candidate who says he can’t spare the time 
for campaigning, that every time you inspect defenses you ar 
building up ‘de fences.’ 

Jupce: D’next bird to make a bum pun loses on a foul. 

FDR: On the topic of national defense, look at our fleet. It— 

Wuxi: Sure, it is a tribute to the national youth move. 
ment. They teach the kids how to make paper boats in every 
kindergarten, so now they’ve got the Administration doing it, 

FDR: Is that so? Where were you when the Republican ad- 
ministrations were scrapping our ships? 

Wukte: In the Democratic Party, where I stayed until this 
administration started scrapping American industry. 

Jupce: I’m telling youse for— 

FDR: When I came into office the country was being run by 
bootleggers, and— 

Wukte: And now it is being run by boot-lickers. 

FDR: —no businessman was safe from the monopolist, the 
racketeer and the extortionist— 

Wiixre: Now he isn’t safe from the NLRB, the federal in- 
vestigator, tax collector and— 

FDR: Will you stop interrupting me? 

Wuxi: I will not, because I was nominated to interrupt 
you from having twelve years in the White House. 

FDR: You say nomination? I call it a double kidnaping. 

Wittkte: You're good at calling. You dealt the New Deal 
and now you're calling, hey? Well, according to the straw votes, 
I’ve got a full house. Can you 
beat 370 electoral votes? 

FDR: Straw votes! Ha ha ha! 

Wiuukie: Paper warships! 
Paper airplanes! Nyah, nyah! 

FDR: Better than a lot of Twn STL GE 
business paper I’ve seen. In- eLTHERE AFTER WwOv.S J 
sull’s for instance. 

Wiu.xte: If you are trying to be Insull-ting, you are not— 

Jupce: No low punsing, now! Ha, that was pretty good. Puns 
—punch; get it? 

FDR: That is where I came in. I’m going home. 

Wuukte: Back to Hyde Park—only you'll be spelling that 
with an I and not with a Y next year. 

FDR: Where will you be, hey? Back being just a hired man, 
but not on any farm. Watering the stock, maybe, but not milk- 
ing it. Milking the public— 

Wiukie: Why, you— 

FDR: Wanna make something out of it? 

Wuxte: Yeah, sense, but I can’t. 

Jupce: Time’s up, boys. 

Wuiutxte: His is, or within five months, anyhow. 

FDR: Why, you— 

Juvce: Back in your corners, boys. I'll mail you my decision 
November fift’, so quit scrappin’. You’re off the air, anyhow. 
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Ep1tor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Thrift and Economy 

Sir:—“An American Primer,” by Philip 
D. Reed, (U.S.N., Aug. 9) is indeed a 
masterpiece. Of the seven items included 
therein, the sixth, “Respect thrift and 
economy and beware of debt,” speaks 
doud with a clamor that should awaken 
the apparently dormant propensities of the 
American people. 

The high standard of our current Amer- 
jean life is based on thrift and economy, 
with apprehension of debt. And a destruc- 
tion of these fundamentals, such as has 
been going on for some time now, repug- 
nant as it is, cannot fail to lead us to the 
downward path. 

My thanks to you for a reawakening to 
the importance of understanding and ap- 
plying the basic American principles re- 
gonsible for everything we hold dear, 
and let us hope that the future leader- 
ship of our country will be entrusted to 
those who will recognize and_ practice 
these proven and sound fundamentals that 
have been so woefully neglected by the 
present Administration. 


los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


G. J. Buecu, Jr. 


Financing the Arms Program 

Sir: —While discussing politics with some 
thinking Americans, somebody suggested 
that, if every person over 18 years of age 
paid a $5 tax a year, it would take care of 
fnancing this armament problem, and a 
few other problems too. Now, this isn’t 
such a bad idea, is it? 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* * * 


J. G. SHEEHAN 


ANational Labor Army? 

Sir:—No private firms could honestly 
guarantee the return of jobs to drafted 
men after their period of service, but sure- 
ly the Government could very easily pro- 
vide jobs for the jobless by simply creating 
a U.S. Labor Army of Progress to start 
building a really needed national asset, the 
Nicaraguan interoceanic canal. Fifty dol- 
lars monthly and maintenance would be a 
fair salary for a six months’ period of serv- 
lee, 

Jamaica, N.Y. Georce Durst 


* + * 


U.S. Plane Production 

Sir:—Referring to your “Red Letter 
Dates in National Defense,” (U.S.N., 
Aug. 23), unless the Henry Ford state- 
ment that he could turn 1,000 airplanes a 
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day off the assembly line was either 
blatant ballyhoo or downright deception, 
it is inconceivable why it should take un- 
til October, 1943, to produce 50,000 war- 
planes. Is America nothing but a third- 
rate industrial power? 


Spencer, N.C. A. P. Srrerron 


* * * 


A Question of the Week? 


Sir:—For some time now I have read 
with a great deal of interest your weekly 
feature, “Question of the Week.” Why 
not start a new feature which would give 
the reader a chance to express his views 
on specific issues and problems confront- 
ing America, to be suggested by you and 
your magazine? Each week a certain 
question could be published on which the 
readers could answer by means of letters. 


Falmouth, Mass E. P. Boaes 
Ed. Note:—While The United 


States News does not pose a weekly 
question for all its readers, this page 
is especially designed for comment 
by readers on any question they 
choose. 


* * * 


Competing With Hitler 


Sir:—With all the noise being made by 
speakers that Germany will practically 
wipe us out economically if she wins, 
please have someone answer so my poor 
intellect can understand: 

(1) A few years ago a great fuss was 
made in Congress that Japan was shipping 
into the U.S.A. great quantities of electric 
light bulbs that were being sold for a 
dime, whereas U.S. manufacturers were 
charging us around 50 cents for the same 
item. 

Claims were that, owing to cheap labor 
in Japan, we could not compete. Yet to- 
day we are able to buy from U.S. manu- 
facturers even better light bulbs than 
were produced then—for a dime. 








Yet, I fail to have heard of any strikes 
here caused by reducing labor to Japa- 
nese standards. 

(2) Re our Hull deal with South Amer- 
ica, which I understand means we buy up 
their products to hold for a higher price 
from Hitler. 

If a U.S. private corporation went 
around making deals with competitors to 
buy up their production so as to maintain 
prices, or at any rate shut off competition, 
I can picture what a howl would go up in 
Washington. Please explain the difference. 

Briefly, I think American brains—me- 
chanical ingenuity—and financial strength 
—backed up by adequate military and 
naval strength—can overcome any trouble 
half a dozen Hitlers could make, so why 
go throwing hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into a plan to buy business from 
South America? 

James M, CuNNINGHAM 
Alameda, Calif. 


* * * 


Army Pay and Net Income 

Sir:—N. G. Sherouse, in his letter, “A 
Living Wage for Soldiers,” (U.S.N., Aug. 
16) is in favor of paying the volunteer at 
least what WPA workers get. I wonder 
if WPA workers, or most of us, after we 
pay for meals, bedding, clothes, medicine, 
fuel, etc., out of our wages, have $21 left. 
The soldier gets $21 plus meals, lodging, 
clothes and fuel. It isn’t what you get, 
but what is clear of necessary expense. I 
got $30 in 1917, paid $15 allotment, $7 
insurance, and still didn’t do so bad. 


Shelbyville, Ill. H. Courtricut 





* * * 


Destroyers for Britain 

Sir:—Whether we like it or not, Eng- 
land’s safety and the British fleet are our 
first line of defense. Please advocate send- 
ing her those old destroyers. She needs 
them now; we don’t yet. 


Tampa, Florida H.E.W. 
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Roosevelt and Churchill have been 
talking over British-American affairs 
by trans-Atlantic telephone. 


x * * 


Ambassador Bullitt’s warning that 
war is coming to the United States is 
a warning that the State Department, 
the White House, the Army and Navy 
believe amply supported by known 
Hitler intentions. 


x * *& 


Tendency of high-placed executive 
officers of the Government is to be 
more and more distrustful of the 
judgment of Congress on foreign af- 
fairs issues. 


xk 


Roosevelt is deciding against a gen- 
eral charge that industry is placing 
profits before patriotism in defense 
work and is to insist that any at- 
tacks made name names and {give 
dates. 


“= & & 


President’s sidetracking of most left- 
wing advisers, including Tom Cor- 
coran, is comparable to business 
appeasement drive that followed 
resignation of Rexford Tugwell. 


x * * 


Naval experts are intensely interested 
in experiments to develop a new type 
torpedo, of uniform size for all pur- 
poses and both cheaper and quicker 
to produce than present standard 
types, which average more than a 
year in the production process. De- 
tails of the development are a closely 
guarded secret. 


zee 


Treasury is quietly at work under- 
mining House excess profits tax plan 
on the ground that it is too easy on 
big industries. 

= @& 


Hitler’s attacks on shipping are re- 
ported to have left Britain’s trans- 
Atlantic trade largely unaffected. Be- 
tween Canada and the British Isles is 
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Roosevelt-Churchill Talks . . . Appeasement 
For Business? ... Distrust Slows Defense 


said to be a virtual ferry service. 
Travelers to Canada report that ship- 
ping activity is booming along the St. 
Lawrence and in Canadian ports. 


xk * 


Real bottleneck checking progress at 
vital points in armament program is 
businessman distrust of the Govern- 
ment. Industrialists in many in- 
stances are demanding that profit 
limitation be removed and that tax 
changes be in writing before a hand 
is turned in building defense plant. 


xk * 


Harry Hopkins’ resignation is in 
Roosevelt’s hands for acceptance any 
time the President desires. It still is 
uncertain whether the President will 
accept. 


xk * 


Reports to this Government have it 
that the British have dropped twice 
the total of high explosives on Ger- 
many that Germany has dropped on 
the British. 


xk *& 


Mr. Roosevelt is using the quiet of his 
Hyde Park residence to ponder the 
vital decisions of foreign policy that 
are being forced upon him by events. 


& & ® 


Only three contracts for new plant 
facilities involving large defense or- 
ders actually have been signed since 
the defense program got under way. 


x kk 


New Africulture Secretary Wickard 
was picked, along with Paul Appleby 
as Under Secretary, to assure con- 
tinued Wallace domination in that 
government department. 


x * * 


Business interests seem doomed to 
disappointment regarding three pieces 
of legislation large groups had desired 
of Congress this session—amendment 
of the Wagner Act, apparently dead 
in Senate committee because of op- 
position to House-approved provi- 








sions by the AFL and committe 
members; the Logan-Walter admin. 
istrative regulation bill, smothered jy 
the name of defense; and the wate 
pollution bill, made unacceptable ty 
industry because of a conservation. 
ist’s amendment. 


2 2 2 


Despite various moves to bring small 
manufacturers into the defense pic. 
ture, special legislation for credits and 
other special considerations for “little 
business” appear sidetracked for th 
session. What may result from nearly 
two years of maneuvering is Senate 
adoption of a resolution by Senator 
Murray (Dem.), of Montana, to cre. 
ate a special committee to study the 
problems of small business and report 
to the next Congress. 


xk * 


One surprising outcome of the current 
war in Europe is the lack of wide. 
spread disease. American relief offi- 
cials have been watching closely for 
evidences of the epidemics that usual- 
ly follow all wars, but report no indi- 
cations as yet. 


x*k 


Army and Navy, combined, expect to 
have a minimum of $300,000,000 ex- 
pended for housing personnel at gov- 
ernment and private defense plants. 
A drive to interest private capital in 
this field at factories which promis 
permanency is projected. Lumber in- 
terests will benefit from most of this 
construction. Navy is experimenting 
with a prefabricated steel dwelling 
unit. 


x**k 


Military authorities in Washington 
are inclined to discount rumors that 
Russia plans an invasion of Alaska, 
now or at any time. Though Alaska 
may be all but defenseless at the mo- 
ment, pointed out is the fact that any 
Russian force would be farther from 
its base of supplies than any sensible 
commander would risk. And no army 
could live off the Alaskan countryside. 
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THE STORY 
OF A SUCCESSFUL 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


_ MAGNESIUM METAL, so vitally essential to 


airplane construction, is selling at 27 cents a pound. 


This is an all-time low, made possible by production 
processes which The Dow Chemical Company has been de- 
veloping since 1915 to assure an adequate domestic supply 


of this invaluable metal. 


The low price of 27 cents a pound contrasts significantly 
with $3.50 a pound which American industry was paying 


when Dow entered the field. 


Magnesium is a full one-third lighter than any other metal 
in common use and yet it is so tough it stands up success- 
fully under severe usage. Therefore, the series of magne- 
sium alloys, produced by Dow under the trade name of 


DOWMETAL*, has won a remarkably wide acceptance. 


It is reassuring to know that the domestic production of 
magnesium metal is in no way tied up to foreign patents. 
Dow owns its own processes. The development of these 
processes, including their use, is a free and clear American 


enterprise. 


Not only does Dow pay no royalties to foreign sources for 
the production of magnesium metal, but it has licensed 
without fee or royalty over a score of American fabricators 


of Dowmetal parts. 


Dow’s production of magnesium metal has increased 
steadily during the past twenty years. That all demands may 
be met for all needs, production facilities were doubled 
the first of this year and will be doubled again by De- 
cember, 1940—thus assuring a capacity of 25,000,000 


pounds a year. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Second of a series of three articles on The Story of Magnesium Metal. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














San Sebastian Church, Cuzco, Peru—a natural color photograph by Ivan Dmitri 


GRACE LINE CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 58 day cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting en route 


Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador and cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 


160 mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay, Valencia. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa, built espe- 
cially for tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 
@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 





